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Miss NewricH: “The Oldbloods have some plates 
that have been in the family for a hundred years.” 

Mrs. Newrich : “Pooh! That just shows they 
never had any servant.” 


— — 


Mrs. SuvtHE: “Before wo were married you used 
to pretend that you liked to have me sit on your lap for 
an entire evening.” 

Smythe: “Yes; and you used to pretend that you 
preferred to sit in a chair.” 


— — 


Tux poet and the editor were playing tennis, and the 
latter was beaten. 
“You put well; but you cannot return,” said the 


t. 
Pe Can't I?” said the editor. “Write a poem on the 


ball, and see.” 
— — 


ENGLISH Tourist: “ Waiter, bring me some sugar, 


lease. 
N Wild West Waiter: There ain't but three lumps in 
the house, cap—you kin have them as soon as them gents 
gits through with ‘em—they’ve got em marked and 


they're shaking dice with em. 
— ———ů— 


Tere is an anecdote of a silent man, who, ridin; 
over a bridge, turned round and asked his servant 
he liked eggs, to which the servant answered, “ Yes.” 

Whereupon nothing more till next year, when 
riding over the eame bridge, he again agdressed his ser- 
vant, saying : 

“How?” to which the instant reply was, Poached, 
sir!” 

— 2 — 


A Primitive Anchor. 


Ax incident occurred the other day which illustrates 
the old proverb about “lazy people taking most pains.” 
Standing on a long railway wharf, a P.W. man was an 
interested tator of the incoming of a small steamer, 
the captain of which decided to anchor rather than tie 
up at the wharf. When the proper moment arrived the 
captain called out: 

“Throw over the anchor! 

The “anchor” in W was a sack full of stones. 
which, upon striking the water, burst the threads and 
sank. bal left the sack floating. Seeing this, one of the 
deck hands called out : 

“ Captain, the anchor won't sink!” 

The captain then noticed a pole lying on the deck of 
the boat, and immediately reaponded : 

“Take the polé and shove it down!” 


Misery Loveth Company. 


MINNIE, my cousin, was a mischievous little thing, 
and, though I gave her many a scolding, I could not 
help laughing at one little trick of hers. 

t her request, I took her to the theatre one evening. 
We had not seated when she said: 

“We shall have fun to-night. Ihave answere 1 ever 
so many personals and ‘ matrimonials,’ and to-night 
Tam going to pay the fellows off for being such foo's. 

“ Of course, each one wanted me to appoint an inter- 
view. So I told Tom, Dick, and Harry, each and every 
one, to take a seat in the orchestra stalls, wear a 
rose in his button-hole, and that, if, when the 
curtain fell on the firat act, he would rise, turn his back 


to the stage, put his stick to his mouth, and look up in 
— 1 his adoring Emma would beckon him to 
er side.“ 
We waited patiently until the first act slowly dra 
out its length. The curtain fell, and up rose about 
forty men 


the stalls; of course, there were others 
who rose, but thése were peculiar. They were nearly all 
of the “collar and cuff” species. They turned with one 
accord and put their sticks up to their mouths. 

About three minutes they remained in this position, 
andthen ped into their seats, for each ised 
in the other a dupe like himself. Of course, Minnie 
made no sign. 


All rights reserved.] 
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The Lost Guns. 


Brack darkness, like a swooping bird, 
Across the veld has flown. 

Picket and outpost have the Word 
By which our hosts are known. 

“Lights out! grey kloof and drift have heard, 
By all our bugles blown. 


Why As ye Dan Bee ere 
W 


b 
though your hearts are cold ? 
hy will ye lie and weep, and weep, 
All stiff beneath the mould ? 
What do ye dread ?—ye restless Dead, 
Who, living, were so bold. 


We do not dread Eternity, 
We did not fear to die. 

We met the breath of blasting Death, 
And d without a sigh. 

All unafraid our choice was made, 
All unafraid we lie. 


Oh! do ye stay to know your fate? 
Ye Dead Men staunch and true, 

Surely the Guard at Heaven's Gate 
Is manned by such as you ! 

I trow you will not need to wait! 
Your wounds will pass you through. 


Of Heaven or Hell we've naught to tell, 
We have not stirred to see. 

Though life is past, Earth holds us fast 
4ud will eternally, 

Body and soul—until there roll 
One sound to set us free. 


What do ye Dead Men listen for? 
Lie still! and take your ease ; 

Your comrades bear the load ye bore, 
Your fame has crozsed the seas. 

Britain, for you, and hosts as true, 
Thanks God upon her knees. 


Not for our own, but Honour’s sake, 
Restless and racked are we. 

All through the night we lie awake, 
And listen wearily 

For jingling steel, loud hoof, swift wheel, 
A rolling battery! 

Bring back those guns we died to save ! 
And let us hear them roar, 

Full.throated, grim, across our grave ! 
Then, then, and not before, 

Our tears will cease, we shall have peace, 
And lie awake no more. 


—ů—— — — . 


“He said he would brand me as a capricious 
coquette.” 

„What did zou say? 

“T told him he talked as if I were a tin of something 


to eat.” 
— — 


TeacHEn: It is a well-known natural phenomenon 
that heat expands and cold contracts. Give me an 
instance.” 

Pupil: “Please, sir, the holidays. In summer they 
last six weeks, in winter only two.“ 


— 8 — 


„WRERE is the editor's sauctum?” inquired the 
visitor as he entered the office of a small provincial 
kly. 
845 ctum 2” repeated the office boy doubtfully. “I 
don't believe he's got none. You better ask him. 
That's him sitting at that desk over in the corner.” 


— — 


Curate: “Good morning, Curley; I hope you are 
getting on better now?” „ 

Artisan: “ Yes, master, thankee. I am saving = 

Curate: “Iam glad to hear that. How much have 


ea?” 8 
nen; “TI have got a penny, master, and I am 


saving it till I get another; then I am going to have a 
pint.” 


[Oxe PX. 


Esrerev at 
Sratioxeus’ Hart. 


HopweE tv: “ Living in the country now, I understand. 
What sort of a plese te it?“ 1 
Subbub: I really don’t know. It takes me so long 
to get home that I never arrive till after dark, and 1 
have to leave before daybreak to reach the office in 
time. 
— — 
1 
“THESE motor- cars,“ said the Commando, “can ba 
run at any rate of speed desired? 
“Yes, general. All you need to do is to sit quietly 
on, Ti thing Tl got ene. It would be 
e nk 1“ one. wou a ° 
maker in a retreat.” * ä 
— —— 


Tur was a fine piece of irony when a certain famous 
architect had got out the designs for a magnificent 
church, to cost £30,000, and the committee of the build- 
ing fund wanted him to reduce the price to £10,000. 

“Say thirty shillings more, gentlemen,” he wrote, 
* ve a nice spire.” 


— 2 eee 
Penn: “Can you suggest any way in which I might 
n my new novel ? 


rushe: “ You might put the last chapter first.” 
el “But all the characters die in the last 
chapter. 


rushe: “ Yes, I know.” 


— — 

Great ExpLorer’s FRIEND (as the latter is about 
to start): “ Well, Professor, you've arranged for your 
lectures and book when you come back, haven't you? 

Great Explorer: “Yes. Also my testimonials are 
written for the tinned goods, the clothing, the boots and 
the cooking utensils. All I have to do now is to get 
lost and be rescued, and my fortune is made !” 


— — 
Had Some to Spare. 


A round man called upon a retired school teacher 
not long ago, to consult him about studying French. 
He wished to learn the language, but could not afford 
to take lessons of a regular teacher, and asked what 
books would be suitable to enable him to acquire a 
reading knowledge of French. 

The old pedagogue fitted him out with a simple book 
for translation, a vocabulary, and a grammar, and left 
him to work out the problem for himself. A few weeks 
later they met again. 

How are you getting on with your French ?” asked 


the teacher. 
“Oh, first rate—firat rate! Why, yesterday I trans- 
lated two whole of that book you told me to buy. 


I got out the meaning perfectly, and hada lot of French 
words left over!” 


—ͤ — ͤ — — 
Buying Out of Season. 


“Tae twelfth of August is all very well in the Game 
Laws, but you can buy any amount of grouse on that 
date if you can afford to pay for it,” said a well known 


sportsman. 

“Indeed, I once heard of an old lady who bought 
some on the eleventh, and in the street, too. She met 
a second-hand dealer who traded in everything, from 
mansions to mouse-traps. ‘ Oh, Mr. Levy, I was not 
aware that you sold game! What a beautiful brace of 
grouse you have in your hand!’ 

Tes. madam, I sell ie pi I should not like it 
to be known that I was selling grouse, however, before 
ths twelfth; but, if you don't mind the price, you can 
have them.’ 

I would pay a guinea each for them,’ she replied. 
‘It is my husband's birthday, and if there is one thing 
he likes more than another it is grouse.’ 

se are yours, then, at that price.’ 

1 this story from Mr. Levy himself. 

Rut where di a get them? ’ I asked. 

At an auction, five minutes before. The auctioncer 
broke the glass case by accident, and, as I had bought 
a lot of rubbish, he made me a present of the birds that 
were inside it. They were stuffed!’ ” 


‘The Twentieth Century Begins on January tst, 1901. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A SPY. 


By DEREK VANE. 
Author of the “Three Daughters of Night,” Fe. 
— . — 


V.—THE RED HAND. 


“I ruixx.“ said the Chief meditatively, “that of all 
political malcontents the Dutchman is as awkward a cus- 
tomer as any, and when the slow, calculating Dutch blood 
has a French strain in it, I don’t know a more dangerous 


I waited to hear of what this was d propos. 

“ The particular Dutchman I have in my mind is a Mr. 
Louis Van Drunen. If he would confine his attentions to 
his own country it would not greatly matter to me, but, 
un ily, he poses as a Lg pg od a man who 
has neither home nor countfy, but lives and works for the 
good of all humanity. In other words, ke is an advanced 
socialist. Hoe has formed a society to support his views, 
which is called the Brotherhood of the Red Hand. Red has 
always been the colour of revolt, you know, and the name, 
I believe, i: meant to signify that the members are prepared 
to dye their hands in blood in order to carry cut their 
schemes. You see, they have the courage of their opi 2 

“ And what has this Mr. Van Drunen to do with us?” I 
asked. 

Well, he has drawn soma Englishmen into his league, 
and I want to know who they are and all about them. I 
hope you will be able to find out for me.” 

And where does the Society meet? 

„Anywhere and everywhere, where two or three Brothers 
are gathered together. At present the Society is in its 
infancy, which is the time to crush it, though I am afraid it 
already counts a considerable number of members. If it is 
allowed to go on it will become a E danger.” 
iculars of Mr. Van Drunen?” 


Can you give me an 

„Ho belon, e ‘amily, as his name lies, and I 
helieve the views he holds are uine 0. „ for he is 
ready to sacrifice his position and private fortune to support 


them. He can be as thorough and tenacious as the Dutch 
usually are, while the strain of French blood ho has inherited 
from his mother, has given him charm of manner and quick 
intelligence as well—a us combination, you see.“ 

“ Has the Society done anything of importance up to 
now? 

„It has been suspected of being mixed up in two or three 
things, but nothing has been brought home to it. They have 
some clever brains at the head of affairs.” 

“Ie there any sign or token by which a member of tho 
Brotherhood may be recognised ? ” 

„1 have heard that cach member on his electicn is 
presented with a nickel coin bearing a hand surrounded by 
the motto: Salus populi suprema est lea (The supreme law 
is the welfare of the people). A very proper sentiment, 
only the Society makes the mistake of that it 
rapresents the people, instead of only a small class of 
malcontents.” . 

I am afraid that will not iat ee much,” I said. “They 
are 3 likely to wear these badges in public.“ 

** Scarce! i assented the Chief with a smile. 

“And where are the headquarters of the Society at 

resent?” 

„In Rotterdam, I betieve. At all events, I think you 
would be wise to start operations there.” 

After a little further conversation I took my leave, start- 
ing the same night for Rotterdam, via Harwich and the 
Hook of Holland, a tedious and supremely uninterestin 
journey, during which I had ample timo for meditation as 
gazed out at the flat, fen-like country, interspersed with 
dykes and canals, The stolid Dutchman does not look like 
a revolutionist, but having once taken up with such things 
I could imagine he would be an ugly customer. A more 
versatile nature is casicr to move. 

I had brought one or two introductions to le of posi- 
tion with me, and when I found that Mr. Van Drunen— 
probably tho better to conceal his designs—still occasio 
went into society, where he was a gencral favourite, the 
prevailing impression seeming to bo that he was merely a 
little “wild,” I presented my letters and ted the 
invitations that followed. I wished to meet Mer, Van 
Drunen so that I might tmve a chance of knowing his 
friends, particularly the English members of the Brother- 
hood, with whom my business was chiefly concerned. But 
I had been in Rotterdam a week or two, and so far we had 
not mot, nor, to my knowledge, had I even seen this modern 
apostle of freedom. 

I accepted an invitation to go a little way out of town to 
visit a friend, ostensibly with the idea of seeing a little of 
Dutch home life, and to take some photographs of the 
country—for I d as a literary woman and talked of 
publishing a of travels. 

My friend was a Dutch lady married to an Englishman 

in business in Rotterdam, and I had only recently 
made her acquaintance. They organised various little fétes 
in my honour, and ono day at a tournament at the local 
3 Dutch, I noticed, are very partial to 
English games I met for the first time the man of whom I 
was in search—Louis Van Drunen. 

Ho would havo been a noticeable figuro anywhere. Tall 
and dark, with a di 


hand in the velvet glove even from the first. This was a 
foeman worthy of any man’s steel. He had the brilliant 
eyes of the enthusiast and the soft, persuasive voice of a 
leader of men. 

Even as I listened to him talking commonplaces, I did 


Stouting is the most important d 
A full, illustrated 


not wonder that he should have found disciples ready to risk 
his doctrines. 


thei to 
cir lives and Mr. 


nothing yet I might do so <a i 


ran man ren Sih had risked many a humiliation, but 
never before I made use of my friends in my work to 
the extent I was doing now. 

I had had my own code of honour and kept to it. I had 
always fought fairly. Could I say that now? These people 
had me with the kindness and how was I 
ee, gc ty ae tude? By using them to betray a 

end. The thought made me wince. True, they did not 
appear to bo very intimate friends, but no man of nice 
feoling would like his houso to serve such a purpose, How 
long should I be a welcome guest did they know my 

feasion? Not a moment. And yet, though honour 


My blood scomed to freoze in my ve-ns as I gazed at it. I 
saw in what a terrihle position my foolish dalliance had 

laced me, for I could not but realise all that this discovery 
Taplied. The master of the house must be a Brother of the 
Red Hand, or that coin would not have been found in his 
house. How it had pictured itself on the plate was a 
complete mystery to me; it seemed almost like super- 
of course, Mr. Van Dran uld possess the badge, but 

course, Mr. Van en wo 2 bu 

he would have no occasion to wear it unless there were a 
meeting of the Bretherho:d, and that meeting must havo 
been held in this house, and could not have been held with- 
out the consent of its master. There was no escaping from 
that conclusion. 

I did not know what to do, but one feeling reigned 
supreme; I must go away at once, if only for a few hours. 
I must gain a little uility before I faced my hostess. 
Hiding the treacherous in my own room I stole quietly 
from the house and hurried to tho railway station. I would 
go into Rotterdam and make some inquiries of a photo- 
grapher. He might be able to te!l me how those curious 
markings came on the plate. 

I could gain no satisfactory explanation at first, but a 
man of some scientific knowledge, as well as considerable 
experience in his art, at last gave me the information I 
sought. He said that several substances—som> organic, 
some metallic—would affect a sensitive plate by being kept 
near it, but not necessarily in contact with it ; and, amongst 
other examples, he mentioned that a nickel coin would give 
an excellent copy of all its markings in a comparatively 
short time. He added that these phenomena were little 
understood at present, but the conclusion drawn 
was that such substances have roperty of giving off 
vapours which affect the sensitive e of a pho hic 


plate. 
This enpisined the mystery so far. There had been a 
meetin the Brotherhood ufter 1 had left my plate in the 


room, the members had brought their badges as guarantee 
of membership, and the plate had taken a likeness of one 
that hap to be in a suitable position. 

But, though this was proved to my satisfaction, I was 
completely at a loss how to proceed. It had never once 
occurred to me that the Fortescues were concerned in Mr. 
Van Drunen’s political schemes; they had seemed scarcely 
moro than acjuaintances. And now it became my terrible 
duty to betray tos in whose house I had been an honoured 
guest. I searched in vain for a compromise, I must play 
false one way or the other. 

I left Rotterdam still undecided what to do. It was 
necessary I should return to the Fortescues if only to say 
good-bye ; I could not leavo so abruptly without arousing 
suspicion. In the same compartment with me in tho train 
was a middle-aged man, of British nationalit evidently, 
whose face scemed a little familiar to me. In the disturbed 
etate of my mind I do not suppose I should have noticed 
him only he looked at me £0 steadily. 

Whenever I raised my eyes I found his fixed on my face; 
not in an insolent way, and yet with an unfaltering gaze 
that implied a certain disdain. It made me uncomfortable 
at last, and I was glad to get out; but my uneasiness was 


found him there. He was introduced as Mr. Carey, and 
he bowed politely, but did not make any 1 1 to 
ace 


before; it seemed familiar yet 
known I should never have returned to the house. Mr. Van 
Drunen was the only other guest. : 

When dessert was on the tablo and the servants had 
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are mad, Carey,” my host exclaimed. “Your 
run so much on mal spies that we ore wt 


safe our even a time as this. I 
aes yon coe mice nas ngs a 
“1 will offer it on my knees if 


Van Drunen cried, to his feet and flashing a look 
at me which showed me eart and my own in the same 
moment. 


I would have given ten years of my life then to have 
known that the honour was worth his defending. 

“Forgive me,” he murmured softly in my ear. “I had 
not the iby aca speak, but I could not remain silent when 
your fair was assailed. You know all that I would 
now. Give me the 


my cheek, and I tried to look up and meet his eyes—and 
“He is wrong,” I murmured feebly; “he has made a 


mistake.” 
I felt I was making a poor defence, that this was not the 
i woman wrong]: 


tone of an indignant 7 ; but I was 
overwhelmed by all that had Perhaps if Louis 
had not spoken, if I had had only myself to d on, I 


stake than there ever been before. 
“Do you remember that affair in Cork four or fivo 


— very much. I 
suspected at the time that you turned that admiration to 
accoant—I am convinced of it now. Do you dare to deny 
it?“ : 
In a flash I had remembered hing. It was true J 
suas 


had frastrated the Fenian to he referrod, and by 
1 ei ; but it is not wise to drive 
such a woman as I plucked up my courago 
and laughed in his face. 


„Tou must indeed have taken leave of your senses,” I 
said. “I know nothing about you. I suppose I ought to be 
angry, but it is really too absurd, and I feel more inclined 
to pity yoa than anything else.” 

“That is enough, Carey,” Mr. Fortescue snid sternly. 
* You have heard Miss Morris deny your accusations. You 
have been deceived by a chance resemblance.” 

“It is not enough,” he in a tone of authority. 
“This woman has done suffisient harm already ; she shall do 
no more here if I can prevent it. I will save you from 

ourselves. I demand in the name of the Brotherhood, for 
ts | safety, that her room shall be searched. If no 
iner word or thing is found you must please yoar- 
selves as to your futuro conduct, my statement will be without 
proof; but for m I am satisfied with the evidence of 
my own eyes. Whatever happens remember, I have warncd 

ou.” 
0 J could see that his words had produced an impression on 
the Fortescues at least, and that appcal in the namo of the 
Brotherhood was evidently 9 to a command. 

“ As you put it in that way I have no option but to ask 
Miss Morris to allow her boxes to bo examined,” said Mr. 
Fortescue. “She will understand that I do so with tho 
utmost reluctance, and that I look upon it as a mero form.” 

“It is disgraceful!” Louis cried hotly. “I never thought 
when that rule was passed it would be put to such a use as 
this. Do you consent?” he said, turning to me. “If you 
do not, I will deal myself with any man who attempts to 
cross your threshold, be the consequences what they may. 
And in the future,” with a look of concentrated wrath at 
Carey, “I shall know how to avenge the slight that ha; 
been ne eee have the honour of making 
my wife.” 

Lot them examine my bores,” I said as carelessly as I 
could. “ They are quite welcome, though I don’t understand 
what all the fuss is about.” 

T had little choice in the matter. To have refused woul:l 

I had something I wished t» 
the man Carey would overrido 
every to get his will. I should have had nothing t . 
fear from inspection, for I was always most careful t 
destroy everything of a compromising nature, had it not 
been for the fatal photographic which I had hastily 
locked up in a little carved box that stood on u 
table in my room. Nothing could have been more unfortu- 
nate than that I should have discovered its secret just 


ba 
Here are all my keys,” I said boldly when we reached 


my room. : 

The work of inspection was depated to Mrs. Fortescue, in 
b 
stood over her, Mr. Fortescue looked bly out of 
the window, and Louis Van Drunen turned his back on tho 
two searchers with an air of disdain, and took up his position 


at my side. 
n examined I could 0 
an appearance of composure. wasshaken alittle when 


in time of war, On th of the scout’ the fate of . 
aides appears sa the Marck naraber of PEARSON'S MAG SEIN ns ara 
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Mrs. Tortescue began to look round tho room. If only she 
bet not think the box of sufficient importance to coal 
iu, 1 had little hope. : 

lresently I knew, though I did not dare to turn round, 
that she had reached the little table in the window where it 
stood. I heard a key fitted and the lock turned, and I sent 
up a silent cry for mercy. My heart seemed to throb in my 
throat, and it was with difficulty I held myself erect. Would 
it be letter to confess and escape the scorn of detection? 
Hut the words died on my lips. How could I humiliate 
myselr in the eyes of the man I adored? A spy The 
word was enough to arouse contempt, though I had no 
reason to be ashamed of the cause for which I had worked. 

Why did she not turn and cry my shame aloud? Was it 
to proong my agony? She must have seen the contents of 
the box by now. 

“I have found nothing,” I heard a voice say after a 
torture of suspense— not a word or sign to support Mr. 
Carey's accusations. I deeply regret that they should havo 
been made, and I wish to bo the first to offer my apologies.” 

Was it to me she was speaking? Were thoso hands 
stretched out to me in friendly greeting. I looked wildly 
round, The photographic plate lay on the table. It wasa 
blank. Or, at least, it showed only some faint shadows. 

Throwing up my arms I staggered to the sofa and burst 
into a passion tears. Mr. Carey abruptly took his 
departure, and everyone did their best to comfort and con- 
sole me. It was considered quite natural that I should 
break down after such a trying p ing. They little 
knew the ordeal through which I had 1 

Later on I was able to explain the pearance of the 
photograph, In my haste and confusion I had placed the 
plate face upwards in the box, which had a e openwork 
lid, and lying there, exposed to nearly the full force of the 
afternoon sun, the photograph had, naturally, faded almost 
entirely away, being in an unfinished state. Thus I was 
saved, as it seemed at the time, by a miracle. Needless to 
say, J let others share my escape, and no one was the worse 
for the discovery I had unwittingly made. 

I consented to be Louis Van Drunen’s wife, on condition 
that he became a peaceful citizen and worked for tho cause 
of humanity, only in such ways as the law allowed. It was 
a hard struggle, tat in the end I won. At the same time I 
gave up my own profession. a 


The Advantage of One Eye. 


A CERTAIN private who had lost an eye at the battle 
of the Tugela was very indignant because he was put 
aside as physically incapacitated, and received the in- 
formation that he was to return home. 

Filled with wrath and c n the private went to 
the officers’ quarters, bent on having a personal inter- 
view with the commanding officer. 

He succeeded in gaining an audience, and the officer, 
after listening to his plea, said kindly : 

“But, my man, you have only one eye.” 

Just so, sir,” was the Lahr rejoinder, “ but can't 
10 75 see the great advantage of my having only one eye. 

Vhen I aim my gun, I shan’t have to cose the other!” 

He fought at Spion Kop. 


ee — — 


. A Loud Whistle. 


A cLtRayMaN in Scotland desired his heare:s never 
to call one another “liars,” but when anyone said the 
thing that was not,” they ought to whistle. 

One — he preached a sermon on the parable of 
the loaves and fishes ; and being at a loss how to explain 
it. ne said the loaves were not like those nowadays— 
they were as big as some of the hills of Scotland. 

He had scarcely pronounced these words when he 
heard a loud whistle. 

“ Wha’s that ca's me a liar?” 

“It is I—Willy Macdonald, the baker.” 

“Well, Willy, what objection ha’ ye to what I ha’ 
told you?” 

None, sir; only I want to know what sort of ovens 
they had to bake those loaves in? 


— ——— 


Tun Crumsy Max (coming from the ball - room): 
“ How can Jever repay you for that delightful waltz? 
Sue (whose train has suffered): Oh, don't pay me. 
Sette with the dressmaker.” 


— fe 
Puxpocs Eprrox: I have a bard time getting good 
8 for the ScrgaMeR and they come high. 5 
get them.“ 
Chawley Notact: Why don't you put them in?” 
— — 
be: rin is perfectly foolish about his baby, isn't 
by do you think so?” 
„Well, every time the nurse takes the baby out for an 
alring there's à policeman with her.” 
— 
Mrs. Axws “I ordered a new dress pattern here 
oe to be sent. I wonder if it — been cut 


Shopwalker. « Certainly not, madam. The assistant 
Suid you bada’t been in yet to change your mind.” 


A war atlas of twenty detai 
. See PEARSON’S 
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Wuat iT Costs tHE Country To SEND a SOLDIER 
TO THE FRONT. 


Tux optimistic Britisher now believing that the day 
t of evil for the British arms has 1 over, 
and that henceforth success will follow in the trend of 
our forces, as it followed them in all our great historic 
wars in the past, is, figuratively speaking, putting his 
hands in bis pockets, and wondering what our war with 
the Boers will probably cost. 

All kinds of estimates have been given, widely differin 
in amounts, and ranging from fifty to one hun 
millions sterling; but no matter how near the 52 
juggler might get to the real amount lumped asa whole, 
the total will be of such magnitude as to bewilder rather 
than interest. 

We propo e, therefore, to take one man, and an officer 
and a horse, and deal with these in the mutter of cost, 
starting at the beginning of the outward journey, say 
from ‘Aldershot, and finishing at the landing of our three 
units at the front, say, Modder River; Aldershot to 
Modder River via Southampton and Capetown, a dis- 
tance of exactly 6,855 miles. 

As Private Thomas Atkins stands on the platform at 
Aldershot ready and equipped for the front—we have 
obtained our figures from àn anthoritative quarter he 
costs the nation £7 58. 10d. This is split up as follows: 
Khaki uniform, 10s.; helmet, 3s. 9d.; boots, 10s. 6d. ; 
shirt, 48. to 58. 3d., (we take the mean average), 
48. 6d. ; socks (from 73d. to 93d.), 8$d. ; rifle, 728. 6d.; and 
bayonet, 10s. In his valise he carries a shirt, pair of 
socks, towel, b:ots, soap, dubbin, knife, fork, and spoon, 
and a “ housewife,” a handy little holdall containing 
needles, threads, and so forth, all amounting in the 
aggregate to about 178. IId. His extra khaki suit 
(serge not drill), is worth 16s. 

The contractexisting between the home railways and 
the War Offica for the conveyance of troops is 

PLANNED UPON A SLIDING SCALE, 
the unit railway fare 1 upon the number of 
men carried, a body of 1. men going cheaper than 
500. The ave struck between Aldershot and 
Southampton is 1s. 9}d., which represents about half 
the ordinary fare. You can heme! cd any number of 
troops by that figure, not forgetting, however, to 
double the cost in the case of officers who travel first 
class, and are allowed more room besides better accom- 
modation. 

Having dropped our man down on the quay at 
Southampton our next business is to ship him. In this 
department of transport the governmental authorities 
have a more direct hold on the arrangements. Where 
the Government take upa ship for the purpose of trans- 
porting troops for the front, ber y so mucha ton 
per registered tonnage per month for the loan of the 
ship, an amount which runs from about forty shillings 
to Rtty and sixty shillings a ton, but the average is 
about forty-five shillings. For a 6,000 ton vessel, 
then, we find the Government paying £13,500 a month, 
or £675 a day for the average voyage, the owners having 
to look to the up-keep of their ship, including her 
insurance, coals and crew. 

Government in this case victuals the troops, the 
commissariat department reckoning to spend about one 
shilling per man per day, and about four shillings for 
an officer. 

Ere our man, therefore, sets foot on South African 
soil his passage across will have cost the country, in 
round tonnes about £16. Now the distance from 
Capetown to Modder River is 623 miles and the Cape 
Government Railway charges £2 11s. IId. third, and 
£7 15s 9d. first-class fure. At the present moment the 
railways in Natal are virtually worked by our own mil- 
itary authorities, and as 


THEIR MODE OF PROCEDURE IS SLOW, 


if sure, we find that the average rate of speed at which 
troops are conveyed from point to point is about fifteen 
miles an hour, hence it would take our man forty hours 
to go to Modder River from Capetown. 

The sliding scale for the conveyance of rage i 
comes into vogue as it does here in England, but, ‘cling 
the average mean, our soldicr’s unit fare is reckoned at 
£1 53. 9d., while two days’ rations should be given to 
him, these usually consisting of 2lb. of biscuits, 2lb. 
corned beef, loz. of tea, 60z. of sugar, and other 
groceries, these provisions being valued by the commis- 
sariat department at about Is. 6d., or 9d. a day. 

From the foregoing figures it will be gleaned that a 
soldier taken from England and put down at the front 
in South Africa costs the country at the lowest estimate 
£25, and for an officer about £33. 

Officers going to the front provide their own uniform, 
and are allowed on the field 6s. a day for messing. 

Now, a cavalry horse costs considerably more than a 
man or officer simply because he takes up more room. 
As ke stands ready for entraining for the front he is 


worth £66, but deducting his value, which relatively 
amounts to £40, then his trappings, including his 
1 equipment and clothing, represent a value 
of £26. 

The ordinary fure for a horse is 3d. a mile, but the 
railway company takes three officers’ horses for 7d. a 
mile and fifty troopers’ horses for 1}d. a mil each. 

Nearly 4,000 horses have been conveyed from Aldershot 
to Southampton, and, taking the mean all round, it comes 
out at som>thing over a penny a mile, so that the cost 
for one horse travelling that distance would be about 
4s. Cattle trucks are used for troop horses, in which 
the animals are placed transversely facing away from 
passing trains, and every horse has 2vin. of breadth to 
stand in. Of course, the trucks are covered in ut the 
top temporarily, while the floors are strewn with sand, 
not straw. 

On board ship a horse takes up three times the space 
required for a man, the stalls measuring two feet two 
inches wide by six feet long, while the height between 
decks should be seven feet. The hind shoes of every 
horse are also removed, as these are not needed on board, 
and in the event of much kicking do much injury. 

It is estimated that it costs the country about £30 to 
take a horse from Southampton to Capetown, and from 
the latter point to Modder Rivet this would be increased 
by about £2 10s.; so that his fare from Aldershot to 

odder River represents a totul amount of £32 10s., 
added to which must be his equipment and clothing, 
which amount to £26. Including those figures and his 
own value, his death at the front would represent a loss 
to the nation of, within a few shillings, £100, 


— — —— 
He Wanted the Feet. 


A MERCHANT, who is a man of great understanding, 
tells a story against himself: 

“I had.“ he said, been severely admonishing a 
worthless fellow in my office who, in spite of a fair 
education and natural abilities, did no good for himself 
or anyone dependent on him. 

“* You ought to be ashamed of yourself,’ I said; ‘a 
man with your opportunities aud your capabilities, to 
be loafing about and letting others work for you.’ 

Ah, sir,’ said he, ‘if only I had my head on your feet 
I would go through the world triumphant.’ ” 


x es 
An Important Question. 


“I was once,” said an American journalist, “on the 
staff of a Californian paper as reporter, when there 
came to San Francisco, on some ecclesiastical business, 
the solitary American Cardinal. 

My city editor bade me go forth and in‘erview his 
Eminence. That was all; no topic was suggested; I 
was told to go and interview a Cardinal. 

“ When introduced to his presence, I made a frank 
confession of my difficulty. response, this prince of 
the Church said to me: 

* Surely you must have thought of some question to 
ask me?’ 

One, I replied, but it is hardly seemly.“ 

“Tell it me, however,’ he said; ‘I should like to 
1 1 question a Protestant would have to put to 
@ Cardi — : 

“Well, then, what would have been your Eminence's 
feeling on your elevation if you knew perfectly well that 
scarlet did not suit your complexion? ” 


— 
“ JONES says his wife has one saving quality as a 


“What is that? “ 
“She doesn’t try.” 
— — 


„War salary would you expect? asked the 
theatrical manager. 

“In the dinner scene,” demanded the gifted Lut gaunt 
tragedian, who had applied for the part, “is the meal 
served a real one? 

“It is.” 

“Then we will waive all discussion as to salary,” 
replied the tragedian. 


WE ARE MAKING 


BIG STRIDES 
FOR PRETORIA, 
but we will give you 


us when the 
British Flag 
will be offici- | 
ally hoisted 
there. 


led maps, with glossary, gazetteer, and distance tables for twopence · 
AR ATLAS, now on sale. 


—— 


Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half- a- crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 
4944. In which Country are the Aristocracy the Least 
Useful Class of the Community? 

In the widest sense China best answers this question. 
for there it is no uncommon thing for the ancestors of 
some man who has done service to the State to be 
ennobled backwards for several generations, and no 
aristocracy can be more useless than one which consists 
largely of those who are deceased. Amongst more 
advanced nations, the aristocracy of Spain is 

robably the most useless. The strain of Moorish 
Blood running in many of the oldest families 
in that peninsula appears to conduce towards an indo- 
lent pride, which prevents their members from taking 
part in met professions but those of the army and navy 
—now only open to them to a limited extent. The 
Constitution of 1876, by making the Upper House of 
the Cortes, or Parliament, consist wholly of life 
members, and these mainly elective, deprived many 
aristocrats of the opportunity of usefulness as poli- 
ticians, whilst the backwardness of agriculture and the 
poverty of much of the land are excuses given by 
others for not employing themselves upon their own 
estutes. The Spanish noble, moreover, generally 
prefers foreign health or pleasure resorts to his own 
country. 

1948. Which is the Most Stay-at-Home Nation? 

Among Westerns, the French, and among Orientals, 
the Chinese. Both nations are home-lovers by dis- 

ition. Frenchmen are met with in all 8 of the 


world, but their thoughts are always turning towards 
the happy days when they can once more return to 
la belle France and breathe the air of its boulevards. 
The Frenchman never wilfully expatriates himself for 
life. The Chinaman, on the other hand, is a 
He thinks that his 


stay-at-home by religion. 
upon ending his 


hope of salvation depends 
days in the Celestial ire; and he is careful 
to provide, that if he dies in a foreign land, 
his coffin, with his remains, shall be sent back to 
China. The frightful over-population of the Ohineso 
Empire has driven Chinamen into all quarters of the 
world, especially to Australia, but they always hope to 
return to their own land. The Hindu loses caste * he 
leaves his native country, but he is a member of a 
om pe rather than of a race; and, as a set off, the 
Mahomedans, who form a very large proportion of the 
Indian Empire, are the most persistent pilgrims on the 
face of the earth. The natives of Thibet must also be 
counted among the most stay-at-home and secluded of 
men. 

4046. In which Modern Trade is there the Least 

Rivalry? 

There are three modern trades in which there is prac- 
tically no rivalry. Almost the whole of the world’s 
supply of diamonds at the present day comes from the 
De mines at Kimberley, and the De Beers company 
can entirely control both the output and the price of 
these gems. This they always do in their own interests, 
never 3 many diamonds to be mined that there 
is a glut in the market. Again all the valuable rubies 
in the world come from mines in the neighbourhood of 
Rangoon in Burmah, which are under the direct control | 
of the British government. Lastly, the oil trade is 
entirely in the hands of two groups of capitalists. The 
American oil trade in Pennsylvania is controlled by the 
Standard Oil Trust, of which Rockefeller, the richest 
man in the world, is the presiding genius; and the 
Russian oil trade at Buku in Asiatic Russia is gradually 
falling into the hands of a very small clique of capi- 
talists. Producing different kinds of oil, these two com- 
panics Co not compete to any great extent. 
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U 1 8 
h tin a prominent supporter of the House of Tork in the 
_ . — 2 mn Ware of the Roses. He had married the heiress of the 
Thatched churches are still found in parts of Norfolk | Mowbrays, Dukes of Norfolk, and was rewarded for his 
and Suffolk. where the banks of the Broads, and the | services by the distinguished part in ffowards Lave 
. f 1 i en a 0 
sluggish streams which feed them, furnish D 2 ngland. Cusick en commeniol ie Tes lish dr by 
at 


ant 5 8 but the bolich — d, that battle of Flodden, and it was a H who led 


such a covering is mean, and unsuitable for an 
ecclesiastical building, has too often substituted cold blue 
slates for this thoroughly appropriate local roofing. 
Bloomfield, the Suffolk peasant-poet, writes, alluding to 
a Suffolk village church: 

The rade inel of povert: 

Reigns here l dad roof of straw ? 
There are five reed-thatched churches in the deanery of 
Dunwich—namely, Bramfield, Theberton, Westleton, 
Middleton, and South Cove. Acle Church, Norfolk; 
Burg St. M t Church, on the main road midwa 
between Norwich and Yarmouth; and one at Pakefield, 
near Lowestoft, are among other well-known reed- 
thatched churches. The ornamental iron building 
which the Prince of Wales recently presented to the 
parish of Babingly, part of his Norfolk estate, is prob- 
ably the only iron church in England that has a 
thatched roof. About fifteen years ago Reydon 
Church, near Southwold, was tiled on the side next the 
road, and thatched on the other, which could not be 
seen from the highway. 


4040. Which European bes 12 sel aay the Least 


the English navy to victory against the Spanish 
Armada. Within the last three centuries, the Howards, 
in their widespread branches, have enjoyed one 
dukedom, eight earldoms and four baronies. 


4052. Does it Cost more in Ammunition for a Battle now 
than it did in the Time of the Muzzle Loader? 


Considerably more. The speed of fire both of lurge 
and small arms, and consequently the cost of ammu- 
nition, has in greatly. The old-fashioned round 
shot, or bullet, was very simply made, and of such com- 
paratively low-priced metals as iron and lead, whilst 
ordinary gunpowder cost about eighteen pence a pound. 
Even t Shells were n Seg e globes without 
costly fuses, and beforethe days of rifled ordnance ammu · 
nition was available for different sizes of guns or muskets 
in a way that is impossible at present. Nowadays, expen- 
sive metals, such as nickel and copper, enter into tle 
composition of all sorts of projectiles, whilst the 
manufacture of the propelling power involves such 
costly materials as nitro-glycerine and picric acid. 
Recent fi show the expense per shot of a Lec. 
— pe 2 be rl 1 : 7 95 of a F 

uring regen one shilling; of a quick-firing 3-pounder, ten shillings; 
. r icularly if we consider Constanti- of a 4.7-in. gun, forty shillings; of a 6-in. howitzer with 
dame it it from the so-called lyddite, almost five pounds; and of the great 12-in. 
ere guns of the siege train, firing urmour-piercing shells, 
nearly seventy pounds. 
4053. What would en to this Country if all the 
Railways were co away with? 


If railways were swept away, our 5 suffer 
a stroke of paralysis that would leave us helplessly and 
hopelessly behind, in many points in which we are now 
ahead of, or in the front rank with, our foremost foreign 
rivals. The distributicn of raw material to the great 
centres of industry, of manufactured produce to tlie 
coust for export, and of food supplies to London and 
other large towns from abroad or from the country, 
would be so hampered as to cause not only inconveni- 
ence, but severe loss and real hardship. The cuttin:: 
off of our facilities for transit and travel by rail. 
which are felt to be eseential features of modern 
social and business life, would spell glut in 
one ä in Ang 41.134000 Son of n 
way inv resen: P . u 

2 1 e on nearly 23,000 miles of road and N would 
be closed to investors; Lapin fic redo ah over 
half a million in number—would have to seek other work. 
Tho local Joss and inconvenience caused 1 * temporary 
snow-block may help us to realise how pursuit cf 
business and pleasure by the army of railway passengers 
—1,000,000,000 ag me Oy suffer from a complete 
stoppage: Such branches of industry as the iron and 
coal trades, which are so closely allied with railway 
n of course would experience corresponding 

83. 


4085. To which Place in England is the Term, “the City 
of the White Walls,” Sometimes Applied? 


To the City of Winchester, the ancient capital of 
Britain, whose castle is traditionally said to have been 
founded by King Arthur in the year 523 A. p. Its 
situation in a chalky soil, and its walle, composed of 
nodules of white flint cemented with lime, obtained for 
it the Celtic name Caer Gwent—“ the White City.” 
Through all changes this leading W 1857 
tained, gwen, or gwin, being turned omans into 
Venta, ee Wintancenstre ng the Saxons, and 
Winton, or Wintchester, after the Norman Conquest. 
The ancient Silchester, now a mere village in Hamp- 


Constantinople, 
nople prorer, or ) 
Christian Constantinople on the north side of the Golden 
Horn. While all other capital cities have during this 
century been adorned with new buildinge—colleges, 
museums, public offices, and churches—representing 
their p in wealth or in Ray leet while their 
thoroughfares bare been improved, their sanitation 
attended to, and their industrial advance indicated in 
various ways, Constantinople bas remained much as 
it was, not only one hundred, but even five 
hundred years or more ago. To pull down any of its 
dirty wooden houses and aan not to be thought 
of; only when a fire clears the way do any improve- 
ments take place. All its beautiful buildings, sacred 
aud secular, are of ancient date; the mosque of St. 
Sophia was built by Constantine, and the Greek 
churcl:es, the seraglios, and the kiosks are all centuries 
old. 


4080. Which War hai the Most Unjust Origin? 

In the long list of ber wars, three stand out con- 
spicuously. The partition of Poland, instigated by 
Catherine II., of Russia, was the infamous result of a 
purely aggressive war, which has been called “the 
great crime of the eighteenth century.” The crusade 
against the Albigenses in 1209, unique among religious 
wars for the pitiless ferocity with which it was prosecuted, 
had its origin in the inordinate of 1 and 
territory of Innocent ITI. Louis XIV. was guilty of many 
aggressive wars, but the deliberate wanner of his 
tions previous to his sudden invasion of Holland in 172 
places him in the front rank of sovereigns who have 
indulged in wholly unjustifiable wars. hile the ink 
that signed the rr of Aix-la-Chapelle was still wet, 
he had decided to seize Holland along with the Spanish 
Netherlands, misjudging, in this instance, the strength 
of a just cause in the hands of a brave le, who 
were prepared to die in their Jast ditch rather sur- 
render their liberties to an invader. 


4951, Which Saxon Family Became Most Famous in Post- 
Norman Times? 


The House of Howard, if, as is supposed, their name 
is derived either from a high office under the Orown 
before the Conquest, or from Hereward the Wake, the 
leader of the forces which for a time defended the isle 


of Ely so ntly against William the Conqueror. | shire, is Lo a have some claim to the title.“ City 
The How came into the clear light of biatory in of the White 1 the remnants of walls 
the thirteenth century in the of Sir W. of chalk and flint, though there is no such allusion 
Howard, a learned Chief Justice of the Common | to whiteness in its name as can be in Win- 


Pleas under Edward I, One of his descendants was 


QUESTIONS. 
4981. Has a British colony ever been built entire'y of English made 


bricks? 
4982. Which lored region in the world is most deficient in geo- 
7 8. Which fe the most remarkable lo of an English in: 
a o tle m exam; : ti- 
tution flourishing in our colonies under l disadvantage? 2 
4984, When were ships first navigated ound the world for trade pur · 


ees P 
Pees, What is the origin of the word “ squatter" ? 
4986, which colony belonging to a Europe in Power is the Lest tyre 
of the er county = Mel 3 = 5 lony's 
4987. Whie nola e most valualle territo 
willing on ata eee rico? 8 n 
4083, ry is urious to some ts not ot prune 
Are een enen, 
. at is the o: of the modern foot-gear ? 
4000. Which is the last recor led instance in E of 
person being murde red by pois: n? . 


CONDITIONS. 


We shell be ghd to receive from our rea lers replics 

asked bere. Bach reply sant hear he aera Map | 
shall print the best reply to each question, and ghall puy 
at the rate of two guineas a column = matter printed. The same 


„The Inv. 


Brace: “I wish my creditors would have that sign 
before them on the first of every month.” 

Bayley : “ What sign?” 

Brace: “ Post no bills.” 


—᷑ —u—ę e 


Port: So you can’t nse my verses ? 
Editor: “Not in their present form.” 
Poet: What's the matter with them? 
Editor: “Too long.” 


Ore AN) [Accident . 


Guarantee. 


Corporation Lid. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES OF ALL KINDS. 


ered, 
ee 


Poet: What would you suggest that I cut out?” Have you lost money the TREN 
Editor: “ Well, the t'tle’s enn I'd leave that.” dishonesty of an official SEND FOR 
Are you required to find security A 
— — any position of trust. * PROSPECTUS. 


“ Horatio,” whispered the heroine, “ the villain still 


ursues. us. 
* “Ha!” exclaimed the lover. But fear not. Seest 
thou the ravine that intervenes between him and us?” 


EVERYEBODY ACCEPTS THE OCEAN'S BOxD. 
Accident Insurance. Workmen's Compensation and 


“ 1 Burglary Insurance. Empieyers' Liability Inseraace. 

es, ; but the bridge! He can cross yon 

ide — ” . : 1 Sickness Inewrance. lademaity (Third Party) Iusur · 
Mortgage Insurance. ance. 


“Fear not, I say. Accordin 3 
ie han got to stop is the mit e of the bridge and do a 
rage 


song and dance. RICHARD J. PAULL. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
40 TO 44 MOORGATE ST., LONDON, E.G,  Senevat Menager and bevrdort. 


” This story of pure imagination this story of dire possibilities is even more exciting than the Boer War itself. 
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TRANSVAAL TRAMPS, 


Tuer CaN Atwars Get a Goop BED AND A 
SuBSTANTIAL MEAL. 

THERE are many varieties of men to be met with “on 

the road” in the Transvaal, but they all possess one 

similarity—they are all desperately hard up. Otherwise 


they would ride, or travel by train, or in the post-cart, 
for it m understood that the term “on the road” 


in the Republic applies only to those who are making 
their way on Shanks E 

Those who journey in the other and more comfortable 
fashione, are travellers. It is not so very long ago that 
the sight of a man travelling on foot in the Transvaal 
was comparatively a novelty, At that time the few who 
trunped their weary way from one extremity of the 
country to the other were, as a rule, per‘patetic “ school - 
masters on the look out for a berth, but the rush to the 
wold fields bas altered all this, and during the last few 
veurs “all sorts and conditions of men” were to be met 
with. 

The Boers have from time immemorial looked on foot 
travelicrs with an unfavourable eye. If a man were in 
such difficulties that he could not obtain a horse, there 

must he something wrong with him. This has always 
len their opinion, and, to a certain extent, they had 
lois en their side; but, notwithstanding this, their 
nations] hospitality withheld them from refusing shelter 
und food to any stranger in need, and a man could walk 
from oxe end of the Transvaal to the other with the 
absolute certainty of having a supper and bed every 
night. and a substantial breakfast in the morning. 

‘Many of these men were, in colonial parlance, “hard 
cases.” but occasionally a really decent fellow down on 
his luck was to be met with. These latter, as a rule, 
yenerally offered to do a little work in return for the 
accommodation they received, but the farmers never 
accepted the offer, and I really believe that in their own 
minds they thought rather less of their guests for 
suggesting such a thing. 

The Boer does not believe in hard work, and looks on 
those who are anxious to exert themselves in any way as 
being somewhat weak in the head. In common fairness, 
however, I must add that in South Africa this opinion is 
not peculiar to the Boers. 

I led on one occasion on a farm in the Transvaal 
for close upon a year. D this period the number of 
men who craved and obtai itality from the old 
man. must have totalled up to big figures. The old 
man” invariably asked these le one question. It was: 
“Where is your horse?” 0 1 received the 
same reply: “Had to sell him.” “I don't like people 
who travel on foot,” the old man would say, “but you 

are a stranger and I cannot refuse you,” and then he 
would go to the door and call out “ Bring coffee,” and 
the newcomer would settle down for the night. 

These men used to travel light. They carried, as a 
rule, a handkerchief slung from the end of a stick. This 
contained their wardrobe, and they would walk anything 
from ten to thirty miles a day according as the fancy 
seized them. = * men ra nig put in an 
appearance at the farm during my stay on it. I recog- 
ed. him immediately he turned up on the second 
occasion, but it was none of my business, and he was an 
Englishman, albeit a rather shady one, and sol kept my 

knowledge to myself. . 

I got into conversation with this man during the 
evening, and he explained matters with a most refreshin 

frankness. He was then on his fifth journey throug 

. the Transvaal, he said, and was making for Lydenburg. 

ö „Why on earth don't you get a berth and settle 

. down? I asked him. 

“Settle down,” he replied. “Why should I settle 

1 down! I'm in better health when I’m knocking about. 
I'll settle down when I get older.” 

: The old man” had a talk with me one evening about 

y the e people. He said: 

“Supposing I were to go to England, and were to 
walk through the country, and I went to a farmer's 
N house, would he give me food and shelter? 

“No,” I said, “I don't think he would.” 

_ “I have heard 80,“ he said. “You have these people 
in England, have you not? he continued. 

“Yes,” I said, “ plenty of them.” 

“Thave heard that also,” he replied; “but how do 

they live? 

i e 1 — ies a n 

„But.“ he is “they must live somehow or 
i other: ee e give them food. 
f “Well,” I “I suppose they go to the work- 
house,” 
— It was a rasch remark, because I had to explain my 
Senin, but he at length grasped it, and relapsed into 
silence, 
But the end was not yet. A few days after our con- 
Versution another“ gentleman in misfortune” arrived as 
the dusk was closing in, and asked for a shakedown. 
The “old man” looked at him and drew a deep breath. 
Then he asked : 
> Where is your horse? 
. ie Sold him,” replied the other. 
„Then,“ said the farmer, rising to his feet and 
Pointing across the open veld, “ go to the workhouse.” 
W hen J had recovered my usual equanimity the tramp 
was disap; in the di „and the “old man, 
tied up in a knot in his chair, was rolling backwards and 
forwards in a paroxysm of laughter. 


parade, and reported to the general t 
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Her Last Word: 


“I HOPE you'll listen, please,” he sighed, 
“ There's something on my mind; 

I—” “Pray excuse,” the maiden cried, 
Tour necktie’s up behind.” 

“Oh, thanks,” said he. Well, now, as I 
Was just about to say——” 

“That pin of yours,” she made reply, 
“Will surely get away.” 

“Why, so it will,” he smiled. “ Let's see. 
Oh, yes. I've thought it best 

To——""_ “ Look!” the maiden cried in glee, 
There's something on your vest.” 

“Then let it stay,” he fiercely cried. 
“The moon and stars may fall, 

But I must speak —this time she sighed— 
„ love you, that is all. 

“If you should dare to tell me no, 
My life would be a wreck——” 

„Excuse me, dear,” she whispered low, 
„There's something round your neck.” 

— — — 


Sent the Drummer About His 
Business. 


A NON-COWMISSIONED officer of the Seaforth High- 
landers, writing to a friend in Glasgow, has a word for 
the Boer soldiers individually. 

At the battle of Magersfontein, for example, he says: 
A little drummer boy of the Seaforths wandering about, 
happened face to face all at once with a very stalwart 
Boer. But the lad, nothing daunted, drew his dirk and 
made to dispatch his country’s enemy. The Boer could 
have shot him in an instant, but didn't. He simply 
knocked the dirk from his fingers with the muzzle-end of 
his rifle, cuffed his ears, and sent him about his business. 


— — —- — 
They Volunteered. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following, with the 
comment that possibly there never was anf truth in the 
story, but that in any case such a thing could not 
happen now: 

Militia colonel’s ment was required for 
service abroad, but the members were not in the main 
desirous of volunteering for foreign service. 

Marching his battalion in line, the commanding 
officer brought them up to the boundary-wall of the 

ground, where he kept them marking time for 
about five minutes literally with their noses to the wall; 
then, informing them of the requirements for foreign 
service, he concluded : 

“Those men who do not desire to volunteer, take one 
pace to the front.” 

As not a man moved, he rode gre pers off the 

every man of 
the regiment volunteered for foreign service, the major 
meanwhile dismissing the parade to prevent expla- 
nations. . 


“I uskp to think,” said Uncle Joseph, that this 
about gals kissin’ pug dogs was pretty rough, but 
since I came to London, and saw some of the mashers— 
well, maybe gals ain’t so much to blame after all.” 

— — 

“No, I don't think she ever will a You see, she 
insists upon testing the affection of everyone who 
pro to her. and the test is too severe.“ 

„What is it? 

She asks him to teach her mother to ride the 


bicycle.” 
— fe 

“Mrs. Jones is one of the happiest women of my 
acquaintance. 

Hus a kind husband, I suppose? 

“Yes, she has a kind husband; but it is not that fact 
ee her so happy.” 

“ 0 ” 

“No; she hasa servant girl who lets her doas she 
likes.” 


“GOING! GOING!! GONE!!! 
— 

The March 
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PEOPLE WHO HAVEN'T SEEN 
THEMSELVES FOR YEARS. 


Some Extraorpinary REASONS FOR AVOIDING 
Minnons. 


STRANGE as it may seem, it is nevertheless the stern 
truth that many people have allowed months and even 
ears to elapse without looking at themselves—that is, 
inthe orthodox manner by the aid of the mirror, and 
they have as good 675 t as the majority of their 
fellow beings. Simply they decline to see Mensen, 
If a victim of this peculiar malady encounters in his 
perambulations a 1 resplendent with mirrors lie is 
1 a state of nervous dread till he has passed safely out 
0 


range. 

Should he find himself, assuming for convenience sake 
he is of the male persuasion, in the hands of a strange 
barber, with reflections on all sides of him, his modesty 
is most touching. Even in the privacy of his own room 
he only proceeds to brush his hair when the l oking- 
glass—if indeed he does not dispense with one alto zet her 
—is tilted up to embrace nothing lower than the extreme 
top of his head. Of course, where a man of these queer 
tendencies is not actually insane he has something ap- 
proaching a reason for all this. 

Oue gentleman, for instance. whose bright preseneo 
and face used to be welcomed in the best of Metro- 
Lanai drawing-rooms, was one day showing some fair 

riends over one of his factories, when he tripped, und, 
before he could right himself, the greater part of his 
fuce became momentarily immersed in un open vat of 
raw sulphuric acid. He miraculously saved his eye- 
sight, but the first view it afforded him of his features 
turned him so sick at heart that he has never since. 
though u year or two have passed, braved the distressing 
sight again. 
bere is another gentleman whose nasal organ has 

taken unto itself a vivid colour, not to mention a certain 
bulbous contour beloved of the cheap poet, and the sequel 
is he has a deep-rooted ubhorrence for physical reflec- 
tions. Certainly, there is a fair proportion of the 
average nose to be seen by its owner quite independent 
of mirrors, but without the latter there is always room 
for imagination, and imagination seldom vexes. 
One day, however, while maintaining the foresaid vivid 
colour at a public bar, this particular possessor of a 
“nose” fell to earnestly contemplating the fuce of a 
stranger of about his own height and build who was 
also refreshing the inner man at what appeared to be 
a counter opposite. This unfortunate man had really 
a preposterous roboscis, and his companion in 
misfortune hones 14 him, and ho he mightn't 
become quite so badly afflicted as that himself. 
Just then a friend appeared on the scene and scat- 
tered his contemplutions with a hearty smack on the 
back, and to the thumped man’s consternation, the 
fellow over the way was similarly treated. Of course, 
he had been gazing all the time into a mirror skilfully 
adjusted to give a fanciful eae to the premises, 
and the discovery was not pleasing. 
There is an elegant mansion house not far from 
Liverpool which, though owned by a man of great 
wealth, and of gencrous rather than miserly habits, is, 
in its interior, surely one of the most sombre und for- 
bidding residences in the country. The visitor, short 
of calling at the servants’ ganar will find it almost 
impossible to obtain even the most meagre glimpse of 
himself—the very furniture being shorn of a glimmer. 
The odd thing is, the proprietor, instead of bein 
afflicted with any facial deformity. has regular an 

leasing features ; but he is consumed with a fear that 
hs is the victim of a mysterious disease, which is 
ravaging his appearance, and is in dread lest some day 
he may encounter his reflection, and have his fears 
confirmed. 

Some time ago a N city clerk of good fami: 
dis himself, and found himself a prisoner with 
twelve weary months bofore him. He saw the faces of 
a friend or two within that time, but he spurned every 
opportunity of viewing his own. It was to him au 
ordeal to be avoi at all bazards—a needless 
reminder of his crime and former position. Briefly he 
wanted to forget his old self, and to believe that he was 
somebody else. 

When he returned to the outer world at the end of 
a year, he caught aight of his face in a wayside 
window, and he stood fuscinated, his gaze riveted on the 
strange, rorrow-lined face which he owned but did not 


recognise. 

In a word, his physiognomy was foreign to him. The 
knowledge of the Taree twelve months of prison toil 
and penitence had wrought on him made him a' most 
regret his liberty, and giving the slip to the friends who 
had come to escort him home, he disappeired so 
effectively that three years have now passed without 
word of him. 

It is not often that one has reason to accuse the fair 
sex of a dislike for material reflections. Yet one lady,a 
recognised Society beauty, after watching with heavy 
heart the ual loss, as she 1 of her charms of 
feature, ly denied herself Iooking - glasses, and 
retired into obscurity. 

For many months she faithfully kept her vow; but 
one day, coming unexpectedly face toface with herself, 
she her inexpressible joy, that she had 
most basely slandered herself. Her return to “life” 
was not long delayed. 


Have you hai WAR PICTURES yet? Latest and best photographs from the front. 


— 
A TuRILLING Story Tol sy THE KIxG or Lion- 
Tamers ro P. W. 


Herr Juinus Seetu, who is justly described as the 
first lion-tamer of the world, and who is now ap 


new London Hi me, has just given to P.W. a very 
interesting and thrilling account of his experiences as 
a trainer of wild beasts. 

“Since I was a little child,” he said to our representa- 
tive, “I have lived among lions and other wild and 
ferocious beasts, and from my very close connection 
with them I am thoroughly acquninted with their 
habits and peculiarities and general character; more 
particularly is this the case with lions. I understand 
their nature and my lions know mine. I emphasise 
this because therein lies the principal factor of my 
e boy with : 

Having travelled as a boy with my uncle’s menagerie 
ene Sweden and Norway, I at last made my 
début at the age of fourteen with three lions and two 
tigers, which I put through their facings in an ordinary 
cage. The tenderness of my youth and the startling 
performance generally thrilled the Continent with fear 
and dread, while it 


FILLED MY BREAST WITH PRIDE. 


ee dually increased the number of my lions until, 
in 1801, 1 had fourteen, which was the largest number 
of beasts any performer entcred a den with. 

“I now enter the arena with twenty-one full-grown 
lions belonging to a rather savage race of the kings of 
the forest, but all of whom are trained and made subj 
tive to me. No other lion performer of either ancient 
or modern reputation has ever before dared to face such 
a group at one time, as it means twenty-one chances to 
one on m mg mauled at each and wey performance. 

“Am I not afraid? Tut, tut, no! Ihave met with 
accidents, of course, and I may tell you that, with the 
exception of my face, I am lacerated all over. 
During the first half of my career I was often mauled, 
and had many narrow escapes. The last bad time was ten 
years ago, in Barcelona, where I was spine in a 
wrestling match with a group of lions. J successfully 
threw one of the lions three times, and then the fellow 
took it into his head to throw me. He did, with the 
result that amid wild excitement I was dragged out of 
the cage and =, mangled but semi-conscious remains 
were packed off to the hospital. But I didn’t die on 
the way there as everybody thought I should. I was 
soon out 1 and performing with the same lions, who 
seemed to be glad to see me back again. 

“Are lions difficult of training? Well, I prefer to 
deal with the raw material, for t I can instil into 
them by judicious training the elaments of the propriety 
of common-sense according to my views. The trainin 
of lions or any other wild beast is all a question o 

justice. They know what is right and what is wrong. 

never unjustly chastise, and I never fail to punish when 
punishment is justly due. aden lions fear and respect 
me, and I can appear alone in their midst without experi- 
encing any considerable amount of feeli 

“ Naturally, I am careful and keep a look-out. 
I can read the face of any lion and when I ret a 
sign that forebodes trouble it means punishment for the 
lion, and then, after the storm comes the calm. 

“ Tho lions I am now performing with were personally 

resented to me 11 Emperor Menelek. I was at 
Zurich. playing, in 1896, with the lions I had at that 
time—a big family co e I was asked by the 
Prime Mi of Abyssinia, before whom I was per- 
forming, if I would go out to Abyssinia. I 
nnd two years afterwards I proceeded 


country. 
»I was received with — — 80 pleased was 


pearing 
with his pertoeming group of twenty-one lions at the 


dered tly, and seemed to doubt my story of how I 
„„ aulac a:glase where — ly 


“This 3 me and the old Prime Minister, who had 


. the non- 
ing of the r 
and downfall of the Prime „and it might have 


A bullet- 
A 
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“A procession was formed as on a grand State 
occasion, and it wended its way to the place where the 
decude of wild, fiery, untamed lions were imprisoned. It 
was a typi byssinian round house, fitted with a 
„ the conical - shaped roof and a barred door in 

ew 


NEVER BEFORE SEEN A WHITE MAN, 


and as I also wore a white canvas suit, they were 
afraid of me. That was my triumph. 

“I immediately opened the window and ore 
through into’ midst. The Emperor and his 
ministers now ascended to the roof and peeped through 
the window at me and the lions. : 

“ I walked round and round the beasts, and every time 
that I went near them they were frightened and backed 
he Emperor was astonished beyond degree, and 
rded me as theonly creature in the world who 
would have done what he Lad seen. The joy of the Prime 
Minister was unbounded. 


Amulet. 

„What is the average age at which a lion becomes 
tiresome? When he reaches about ten he becomes 
crusty and quarrelsome, and as time goes on be gets 
almost beyond control, and then he has to be killed, no 
matter how hagdsome or how clever or how valuable he 
may be. 89 F 
should not sell it if it turns troublesome; it should be 
killed. The price given for it at such a time means 


THE COST OF SOMEONE’S LIFE. 

„J am always with my lions at eight every mornin 
to valet then, and I ales feed ance myself; in fact, 
am very rarely away from them. 

When are my most us moments? Well, any 
moment might 8, in fact is; but, perhaps, I 
incur an element of risk when I find myself among the 
lions going to and from ee eens, as all meeting in a 
rging 
r of the troupe get fighting and thus exciting 


“TI have travelled the Bape and 
emperors, kings, queens, 
my own sovereign as yet, the 
is a pleasure tocome soon.” 


88 before 
t never before 


peror William. That 
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WIRE TRAPS AND ENTANGLEMENTS 
IN WARFARE. 


How tHe Bonns Fix Up tHerz Wire ENTANGLE- 
MENTS. 


In reading your war news you have frequently come 
across references to the barbed-wire entanglements laid 
by the Boers for the pu of checking our advan :e 
in the field in the hous af ation: 

This enforced prohibition of 
ment which is dreaded by the sol 
entanglement is not very far removed from the principle 
which governs that modern instrument intended for the 
capture of rodents, and which is known as the break- 


3 isan impedi- 
zus the wire netting 


4 i 
This wire entanglement is raised about el n laches from 
= the — an I is very effective ia night attacks. 


back trap, for while the soldiers are endeavouring to 
extricate themselves from the meshes of their entangle- 
ment, the enemy is pouring into their midst death-deal- 
— sees front gues ranged to a yard. 
hese wire traps are of aon advantage to the 
enemy, or to the side which lays them down, for the 
i known, and the correct range is consequently 
found with deadly effect to the other side when the 
latter comes in contact. 
Wire entanglements effectually check infantry and 
artillery in a rush or charge. They sometimes tuke the 


eas 


G S = LL 5 N 
ar 2 „ 
Whilst men 2 N the above 
form of some elaborate design in the shape of carefully 
laid-out zig-zags, but, in the present instance, the plan 
wi is now being followed by the Boers is that 
shown in both diagrams accom hg rea nary 
There is a low and aleo * entanglement, the 
former . twelve to eighteen inches from tLe 
gtound, t tter from three to four feet, both being 
supported or Lares r 
Against night attacks they are extremely effective. 
Very little good result can be accomplished by 
fire upon these obstacles, for, in the first 
place, only the defenders know of their existence, 
and, even were its line approximately or exactly known 
to the attacking force, to strike so slender an object 
even within a short range would be practically 


im ble. . 

y means of the wires may be severed, but the 
delay — ‘eambics the defenders to pour in a 
withering fire at an exactly known range. frontal 
attacks which our generals have invariably delivered up 
till within recent times have ly favoured barbed wire 
environments, with what rous results we know 
only too well. 
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A- TWENTIETH . CENTURY - CITY. 


By J. F. WILLIAMS. 


A Scheme Which Bids Fair to Revolutionise Our Mod: of Building Cities, n Will Make “Town” Life Health’er and Happier. 


ch the century that is now closing, country | va in wera of attraction. We reproduce here in wards. In the centre will be a beautiful garden. round 
nit have porred into the towns, until at present more | ioe the ene and positive “ poles” of each magnet: which will bo disposed the larger public buildings, on 
than three-fifths of the people of England live in them, | hall, theatre. library, hospital, museum, and lecture 


N iNET. in i 5 on a 5 
f di i (1) THE TOWN MAGN 5 hall, each in it own grounds, These will be surrounded 
London 60000 000. mas ee | , NEGATIVE. 0 Fore by a central park and recreation grounds, r nged in by 
nearly 0,0000. Closing Out of Nat:re. Social Opportunity. “Orystal Palaco” wiutor gar ens und an arcade of 
only too well, almost all our larger towns have, To iy Isolation of Crowds. Places of Amusement. | a “Ory; d 3 of all kind 80 5 
like, * growed up” without plan or purpose other than Distance from Work. High M oney Wages. * an stores of a inds, : 
strictly utilitarian; beauty. comfort, and even health | High Rents and Prices, Chances of Employment. hen will follow two avenues of well-built houses, 
bel orselessly sacrificed to the exigencies of busi- Excessive Hours. Army of Unemploye |. each in is own grounds, the streets being lined with 
Send many salting: Foss pees eo 55 Co one | trees; then the “grand avenue,” a green belt thies 
n 5 041 763 ; x i K . Lit Streets, mi 20 “ribbon park.” 
Tho beautifying of amen cts is thus almost a | f Gin Falcon” Pie ia e and b. fot broad. rally § e ane an 
hopeless task; so, among the host of other “im- cme ce in which ; ols, 
ents” thut will make more worth living in (2) THE COUNTRY MAGNET. , occupy a site of four acres. . 
* — t it is proposed to build, not one or 8 5 Positive | The houses on either side of the grand avenue will bo 
5 but ik is bowed, many “garden cities” on a plan Lack of 5 Beauty of Nature. | arranged in crescents, and further out will be two other 
like’ the accompanying, in which the most approved | Hands Out of Work. Land Lying Idle. | tree-lined avenues of smaller houses for the working 


2 . 2 5 7 4 Trespassers Beware. Wood, Meadow, Forest. 
melds of ena ed ree anes il be | ors oT fiw Wag, gabon Wi 


i 5 Abundance of Water. 
ing of healthy and beautiful homes and comfortable ta 4 ee. Bright Sunshine. 


ple, who will thus be close to the factories, wire- 
ouses, dairies, coal and timber yards, which will form 
the onter ring and front an electric railway which 


iti . f ic Spirit. Need for Reform. | encircles the whole town. . 5 
ao 3 which is enthusiastically engaged in S Dealings Deserted Villages. Space will not permit us to go into the details of 


e 0 : revenue and expenditure, but the tremendous 
7VFCCCCCCC0000 et Ae Fed ri — — — — 3 8 between — rent in London of 2 
is Patt —— * 2 2 — — 430,000 an acre and 44 per acre in the 
books. To. Morrow: A Peaceful Path to Real a PE. — : country, gives the twentieth « century city so 
. wide a margin, that, against the present rent 
and rates of an averuge town—about £4 10s. it 
year per head of the population with a constant 
tendency to rise—by migrating to the new 
city the rents and rates are ut once reduced 
to £2 per head, out of which u 
sinking fund is provided for the 
gradual extinction of landlord's rent; 
und when this desirable end is attained 
the money thus set free will be devoted 
to municipal purposes and old age 
pensions. 

Mr. Howard thus states tho 
prob'em which the twenticth 
century city project vill 
solve :— 

How, in the midst of the 
fresh air and beauty of the 
E. country, can be created o}:por- 
\ tunities of profitable industry, 
; prospects of advancement, and 
=}, pleasant forms of social life 
E more attractive than any to be 

7 found in our | resent cities and 

0 towns ? 

PY How can the ever-increusiny 

% tide of migration from the 

i country tothe town be stemmed, 

9 and even turned back by 

means of more powerful attruc- 
tions? 

How can the great advantages of 
the country be combined with the 
greater advantages of the town ? 

How, in fact, can town and country 
be so united that from such union 
may spring in the new century, for millions of 
English men and women and children, a new hope, 
a new life, and a new and nobler civilisation » 

e ee P. W. — will, cect pea be 11 
what sceptical as to financial aspect of the 
scheme. What about the £ s. d. of the project, 
for, after all, in these matter-of-fact days, the 
decisive question is, will it pay? Is the Twen- 
tieth Century Garden City scheme feasible from 


Reform (Sonnenschein), which seem to impel 
their readers to put their ideas into practical 
shape. Everything is so arranged that the in- 
habitants may enjoy the beuuty o“ nature 
along with social opportunities; fields und 

rks and gardens easy of access, 
ow rents with high wages, low 
rates with plenty to do, low prices 
without sweating, a field for en- 
terprise and for the flow of capital, 
pare air oe va 
rainage, brig’ omes, 
— no slums, freedom 
and co-operation. 


The Garden City Associa- 
tion is now fall-fedged, with 
a strong council and capable 
officers, and an imposing 
array of no fwer than | 
twelve sectional committees, ; 
dealing respectively with 
(1) Finance; (2) Literature, 
Lecturee, and Public Meet- 
ings; 3) Lund Tenure; 
(4) Manufac‘ures and Trade; ‘ 
(5) Co-operative Societies; N 
(6) Labour; (7) Housing; \\ 
(8) Liquor Trafic; (9) Edu. \\ 
cation; (10) Art, Music, and 
Recreation; (11) Domestic 
Economy ; (12) Health. \ 
In the up-building of the twen- 
tieth century cit; the essential and 
fundamental points aimed at are 
(1) concerted migration of em- 


to carefully sele-ted district in the 
8 2 —— the land in the 
1 market for the inhabitants, who will 
t 


Garden ssociation—for bullding cities after the style of the above—i hard cash point of view 
short period, and to the public services ; (3) wally establishes, and early in the next century It is quite posible that oncer It cake * for the scheme that it is 
the provision of a town area,as shown in tbe mre of those up-te-date places will be in existence. just this particular aspect which is the strongest. 
accompan diagram, n r. Howard's figures are even more conclusive 
eee * gardens; (4) the (3) THE TOWN-COUNTRY MAGNET. than his facts. : 
ele err gh piers — under the best profes- (Im the Twentieth Century Garden City.) Taking current values as a basis, a purely agricul. 
Anf e ane Ge careful plan, leaving, how- Nor Neaative. Born Positive. tural estate of 6,000 acres may be pure — at a cost 
0 8 MN Reo dom consistent | Beauty of Nature. Social Opportunity. — - of £40 an acre, or £240,000. Supposing this amount to 
570 . at the a Fields and Parks. = sa be wend, on mo 1 5 3 ae Pe cent, the 
bservanc » gene : Ulesiaa w Rents. : yearly interest payable wou 600, which, for u 
eae perce 88 “o> . ain 31 Ee rn with a 83 of 22,000, will average six 
of a via pares but a bald, well-conceived, and Field for Enterprise. Flow of Capital. shillings a head! In other words, for six shillings per 
‘ seg b of the “masses” to | Pure Air and Water. Good Drainage. : head per year, the citizens of Garden City will be their 
—— y practical = —— conveniences, | Bright Homes and Gardens. No Smoke and no Slums. own ground landlords, and that small amount would be 


i city, of which we give a simple di is | all the ground rent they would pay away. 

7 ee EE intent Ar ps 30,000 people os slate Wil be * avera 3 per — met ty 5 8 

i „as | about 6,000 acres, at present purely agricultural an gland dien for ground rent and local rates 
e rected soins e ot cont purchasable in the — market ut a cost of E40 an gore, estimated by Mr. Howard is at £4 10s. a year. Supposing, 
the original Utopia, s2-called, in its skeleton form. but | or £240,000. The purchase-money will be raised on | then, that the citizens paid only £2 per hea they 
it is to Mr. Howard we must concede the merit of | debentures at 4 per cent. The town itself will be built | would at once be able to start a sinking fund which in 
having formulated an ideal scheme for living and | near the centre of the estate, and will cover an area of | about thirty years would abolish ground rents altogether, 
learning and working, on a common-sense basis. about 1, 000 acres. It will be, as the plan shows, circular | and pth £14,000 a year for old age pensions and 

In bi book Nr. . ia po strikingly | in form, and will have a radius of about three-quarters of | £44,000 for municipal purposes. 

e e e — E * country | a mile. „ * £2 would clear rates nad rent, “ year by year 
magnet, and ee new t wn-country t—whic Six magnificent boulevards, each 120 feet wide, will | the latter would . a yee ioe ed, while the 
draw people to the one or othor — to their | cross the city, and divide it into six equal sections or | rates would be applied to the development of the city. 


tft ealisti — *. aders,” ppzaring in this paper, and Briton or Bozr 2?” just commenced 
ia ene = SA eT TORIES whieh nobody should miss reading on any account. 


| THE LATEST! e 


Additional taxation will be imposed, to. meet which a 
rise in wages will be necessary. As the 2 — of food 
stuffs is regulated by wages, the cost of living will be 
increased. Higher wages will, therefore, increase the 
cost of production, and raise the selling price. The 
result will be that Germany, owing to the insane 
ambition of her ruler, will have to surrender the ons 

advantage she has hitherto relied on for fee 

er goods—cheapness. A trade composed of goods whic 
have risen in price means a diminished demand, and a 
diminished demand means that less workpeople are 
required. With an increasing population this will 
prove a source of danger. „ 8 

There is, however, another feature in Germanys 

licy which is likely to still further impoverish her in 
The future. Her Emperor, for all his ustuteness, has 


Tux latest marvel of surgical science is the making of 
voices to order. The larynx, or vocal-box, is 1 moved, 
and a new larynx and vocal cords are inserted. The new 
voice is capable of but very slight inflection, but the 
possessor is perfectly able to carry on a conversation, 


Tue new Patent “Perfect” Candle Holder and 
Candlestick, manufactured by Messrs. Fry and Oddy, 
of Ringwood, Hants, is a model of cleanliness and 
economy. It can be placed in any candlestick and 
will grip any size of candle; it prevents the dropping 
of grease and other disagreeable incidentals of candle 
burning, and is therefore a desideratum for piano 
sconces and the like. It is made of solid briss und 
costs 1s.6d. 

Mzssns. Marion Axp Co., of Soho Squaie, London, 
always to the fore in the photographic line, have just 
issued a new addition of that very usefal vade mece, 
the “Photographer's Note Book, by Sir David 
Salomons, who has revived and made additions to his 
handy compilation. His tables, rules and hints are 
certain to prove exceedingly valuable to the pl:oto- 

rapher, and all those who use the camera should not 

il to get a copy of the Note Book. 


One of the inconveniences of the kettle is, that when 
you have emptied the boiling water out of it and take 
off the lid to re-fill it, you run the risk of burning your 
fingers by touching the hot knob, and then scalding 

our hand with the steam that rushes from the kettle. 
B the use of the Patent Safety Kettle you run neither 
of these risks. The handle comes up from the centre 
and the lid is placed at the back so that the handle forms 
a shield for the hand; there is no knob on the lid, 
which is raised by means of a lever. 


A sEBtes of experiments is about to commence at 
Havre with Baron d’Alessandro’s invention of floating 
nets for use in storms, for moderating the force of the 
waves. The invention is said to be superior in effects 
to oil. Trials were made at Quimper in 139], and in 
1892 at Cherbourg, which proved that floating nets 
would be of enormous value, not only to vessels at seu 
in a storm, but also for protection at the entrance 
of ports, difficult l in the neighbourhood of 
lighthouses, or for hydraulic undertakings under con- 
struction as well as for the defence of exposed coasts 
and fishing stations, against heavy seas. Baron 
d' Alessandro has 3 his invention, and is now 
convinced that well - buoyed and ballasted nets will 
withstand the most powerful currents and violent 
tempests. 

Ir so rarely happens that there is anything strikingly 
new or asad ta connection with men’s attire that it is 
refreshing to have a remarkable tie from Messrs. Early 
and Co., of 4 Jewin Street, Aldersgate Street, E. C., 
which, both simple and effective in construction. 
is clever from the fact that no less than six 
different can be made out of one tie. 
Certainly g has been seen on the market 
like it before. It will appeal alike to the economic and 
smartly-groomed young man. It is called the “ Magic 
Tie,” but it almost seems a pity that the inventor did 
not put his brains to work a little bit more, and shape 
the tie so as to turn out one more with the idea 
of making it a “seven-day” or “all the week round” 
tie. However, the patent has been applied for, and there 
is no doubt but what the novelty will have a ready sale 
on the market. 


Tun present form of ink-stand, resting upon the 
surface of the desk, takes up valuable space and is 
often in danger of being overturned when account 
Tee pave or tweed hove Boake, Tels rurprising 

ring a or two o 8. surprising 
to find that the ides of a suspended ink-stand has 
not been put into practice long before this; but the 
Hayne 8 ded Ink-well, just placed upon the 
market, ought to have s ready sale. It has a lug. or 
F 
a ps toa ole @ roll-top 
desk or to the frame shore The book-keeper’s desk. 
The ink bottles are of the latest pattern, and an 
arrangement for taking away the front of the stands 
admits of the bottles being easily cleaned. A list of 
pee may be obtained from Remington Schools 

syndicate, 1000 Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 

Ownomosto is the name given to a new eee 
which is sold at 2s.3d. per or Ia. Ad. per half bottle 

the Onomosto Company, of 118 Hart Street, Maid- 
one. For a number of years it has been the endeavour 
of Messrs. Thomas Grant and Sons, the makers of the 


Over Furure Looks Very Bricut. 


Tuer is the question which very many of us are ask. 
ing; we see rivals and secret enemies on all hands, and 
we may well stop to reflect seriously on a matter of such 
vital importance. We have retained it for a long time, 
and we have so managed that we shall enter the new 
century richer and stronger than oven the most sanguine 
amongst us could huve hoped. But how will the new 
century treat us? Let us see what chances our rivals 
have of disputing our supremacy. 

One hundred years ago France was the richest, and 
strongest, and most war-like country in the world. To- 
day she is exhibiting in a marked degree those signs of 
deterioration which heralded the fall of other great 
empires. Sho could place in the field for the recovery 
of her lost provinces three millions of perfectly- 
eulpped men, but she refrains. She has a fleet 
second only to that of Britain, yet she bucked down 
over Fasho dn. 

How can we tell that France is deteriorating? Insti- 
tutions partake of the character of the people who 
invent them; the impotence of France is shown in the 
weakness of her public. The nation which is 
content to stand still in these days of a great economic 
awakening is soon passed over. Before fifty years 
have passed, the decline of France will have become 
so great, that we shall have to take her under our 
protection in order to prevent her 


FALLING A PREY TO GERMANY. 
When Germany finds her own coast line too restricted 
efor her gowns navy, she will cast covetous eyes on 
Normandy. Germany will soon want more territory at 
home, for whilst emigration is dwindling the population 
increases even faster than our own. In less —— 100 
years it has leapt from twelve millions to over 
millions. Before te next century is twenty years old it 
will be double that of France. 
A nation so persistent, frugal, industrious, and tem- 
erate, inspires such respect, if not fear, that a belief 
grown up that Germany is the coming power of the 
world. It is useless pointing out that her people 
are discontented ; that t ey 80 loathe mili service, 
with its curtailment of liberty and severe discipline, 
that they have embraced socialism, the sworn foe of all 
sxisting conditions. 

It matters not that Germany to-day is isolated (which 
means something different to the immunity — by 
us); that were she to attack France, Russia would inter- 
ſere; that sho is powerless against Austria, because 
France might think her opportunity for regainin 
Alsace and Lorraine had come. The evidences o 
Germanys growing powers are held to be seen in the 
ability with which she pushes her wares, the fear with 
which our statesmen appear to regard her displeasure, 
the truculent manner in which her press speak of our 
country, the increase in her commerce, the growth of her 
colonies, and the expansion of her fleet. No one doubts 
the greatness of the Germans asa race. Under better 
conditions she might have become as powerful ns our - 
alee But ee 1 not ap: bountiful, much of the 

is so poor, and her ports, to say nothing of their 
situation, are so bad that ie can of * 

NEVER BECOME A GREAT NAVAL POWER. 

Thus, owing to the insignificance of her coast line and 
the ease with which it could be blockaded, Germany 
could never be a formidable rival to any nation, outside 
the Continent, having a larger coast line than her own.: 
Therefore it is highly probable that tho fleet Germany 
is about to build will weaken and impoverish the coun- 
try to an extent little dreamed of. 

‘Guns and ships, of course, count for much, but 
without coaling-stations they are worse than useless. 
A war vessel with empty bunkers is as helpless 
as penny steamboat. Were Germany foolish 
enough as soon as she gets her new ironclads to declare 
war on us, our firat step would be to seize her coaling- 
stations. These gone, it is very doubtful whether her 
vessels would leave their moorings in the Baltic. 

A nation, moreover, could hardly claim to be consi- 
dered a maritime power, however large its fleet, when a 


yet to learn that there is a great difference between 
colonies acquired by settlement und possessions obtained 
by conquest. Those obtained by conquest have only a 
temporary value, but those acquired by settlement, such 
as Last Alla are 
SOURCES OF NATIONAL STRENGTH. 
When Germany fell a victim to land hunger, we sup- 
lied her wants, but we only gave her just those tracts 
lor which we had no use ourselves. To-day some of her 
journals point with pride to German | st Africa 
and German West Aria Both colonies have fine 
coast lines, but the high lands of the plateau, which run 
from Zambesi to the Cape, are the only really healthy 
districts in South Africa, and these are ours. „ 

e have won from France the best of her colonies. 
Her vanity has led her to found another colonial empire, 
but she had, like Germany, to take our leavings, 
which, it is needless to say, are even now a source of 
weakness and expense. France may be able to stand 
the strain of 1 colonies, but Germany most 
certainly will never do so. 

The colonies of Great Britain on the other hand, being 
suitable for the growth of a huge per 

pulation, with their strong race instincts, will lay the 
311 ofa e which will, from its numbers, 
its energy, and ite phical position, lead to America 
and ourselves dominating the world. „ 

When chaos reigns in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
as it assuredly will when the present Emperor 
dies, Germany may unite all Germans under ber 
rule, and threaten to leave the other nationalities, 
including Hungary, to the tender mercies of Russia, 
if they refuse to join the New Great German Empire. 
That, however, will only increase 

GERMANY’S POWER ON THE LAND. 

At the present time the bulk of trade is ocean-borne, 
roses nation which commands the ocean rules the 
wor 

What about Russia —is she really to be our foe in the 
future? The chances are in favour of that great Power 
siding with us 5 ber om „ 
that may appear at present. ar is too exhaustive 

and 1 needs 


couraging agriculture and industry 

8 10 ‘the do ise of the Austro-Hungarian 
u „ on mise 

Emphue, the fragments, as we have suggested, are welded 


to make keep the peace. 

The alliance of Russia, Britain, and France would be 
the natural outcome of a powerful Germany, and such 
an alliance would suit us for setting aside the frothy 
attacks of an excitable French press; the interest of 
Germany and Britain clash more than do those of this 
country and France. But even if we held aloof from all 
alliances, the presence of eo formidable an enemy on her 
western frontier would force Russia to keep the peace 
in China, and remove her gaze from India. 

But the outlook, when further considered, becomes 
even brighter. Nations are slow to learn, it is true, but 
a time must certainly come when Russia, seeing the 
folly of force, will express her willingness to be taught 
how to become N Her resources 
are so vast that British gold to any amount would be 
found for their development. Russia has hundreds 
of Germans in her employ to-day. Why should she 
not exchange them for British, especially if we brought 

THE MUCH-NEEDED CAPITAL? 

It is therefore our firm conviction that we shall have 
no war with Russia, at any rate for a long time to come. 
Her methods are too old, poverty too great, and her 
oxotit too small, for her to war with a nation like our- 
selves. 


8 8 „„ 5 f ten Amerios only rema'ns. Biagio 3 like — N 28 Morella Brandy, to meet — public 
seas. 0 ri rs, | selves, are a business people, and w iness people | desire for a cheap, yet reall ola mpagne 
but these could be defeated by flotillas of merchantmen | come together they make a deal.” which N 3 fa ly with the best l 


guarded by war vessels. But even if Germany does not 
in the fature use her fleet for aggressive purposes, the 
cost of its maintenance is certain to cripple her trade. 
It is the most fortunate thing in the world for us 
that France still cherishes a. hope of recovering her lost 
provinces. As it is, the German army entails an 


So the future for this coantry, despite the present 
deplorable war, is rich in hope. There will be changes. 
In time, the British Empire may become more important 
than the island, but that will matter little. The Anglo- 
Saxon race will survive and will realise ite destiny. 

Conditions will be more difficult in tho future than 


d so that has to be paid on the bottles as 


expenditure which she can ill afford to bear, and her | they are now. When the ulation of the world is | ori by means ee Thus, the of 
old foe peers oe 51 0 anionsly cripple doubled, a master brain will 2 indispensable. There phos to fill 1,400 bottles per no more wom 
ion What, therefore, will be the . — eee ly one race whose equipment would bs found | the on 100 bottles of cham dent from 


equal to the task of rning the world for the world’s 
good, and that — the Angl 


trade when she becomes a first-class naval power? o-Saxon. 


An entirely new idea in fiction is introduced into a powerful story by Mr. Robert Barr, entitled “ A Game of Chess,” in the 
March number of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE® Whether you ares chese player or not, this story will eatheal you 
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Tho opens with a farewell scene between tho Hon, Robert 
Major Forster at Euston Station, the latter 

jor to Li where he is to embark on 
en ro war in South Africa is 8 he 


E Station is somewhat crowded with men bound for 
Li and two officers are at a loss to understand 
the of pg ip ge ke ihe 
the men look like Germans, with an air of per: 
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horses and to some 

German he intends joining the invaders 

their plang. The passwords are “Wilhelm” and He 

recommends, for special services to himeelf, the lad Tom Pratt, and 

others who have assisteil him in reacl:: N 
Forster starts off in the hope main portion of 

the army, and that he would forthwith be known as Adolph 

Schumann, born at Wurtembarg, for four 

years as a watchmaker. 


In Loxnox. 


A startling 
paragraph at once rivetted his attention. 
It stood in the reserved for late news—that which 
see call the “badge and ran as follows: 


French and German Amtas:aors called at the Foreign Office 
today at oven o'clock, and left simultaucously ten minutes later, 


alter ved by Lord Salisbury. 
— were at once issued for a Cabinet Council to bo held at 


was marked 2 p.m., so this very 
‘teresting item of iene ce had been low in i 


was 80 surprised that he ejaculated “ By Jove,” 
and low, thus signifying the utmost 
Guardsman ia 


— — —— ee! 
Copyright in the U.8. of America by C. Arthur Pearson Ltd. 


“ 


On no account miss reading this magniſi: ent serial dealing with the invasion of Great Brit 
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He was overheard by a man close at hand--a stylish, 
well-sct-up fore —who was — copy of tho same 
paper, and the Englishman thought he saw a peculiar 
smile on his neighbour's face. 

It was a slight, impalpable incident, but it annoyed 
Bobby exceedingly, and he forthwith walked over to 
as tform where stood the 2.35 Birmingham train. 

is was literall, with men of the samo stamp as 
those whom he and orster had already noticed. Though 
they seemed taciturn enough, his ears were on the alert 
to catch anything they might say to cach other in the 
carriages, and he was soon d that they all spoke 
French or German, or both languages. 

It was wholly impossible for the station staff to get thom 
all into the 2.35, even when further carriagos wero 
supplied. Assistant station-masters and platform-inspec- 
tors were busily ged in assuring surplus passengers 
that another train would leave for Birmingham in ten 
minutes, and the men appeared to understand English 
3 to grasp the significance of this explana- 


n. 
Hamilton hung about the platform until both trains had 
gone and there was not a foroign - looking individual 
in Euston. 
Then he approachod a perspiring ticket examincr, shoved 
half-a-crown into his hand, and said: 
Do you know any causo for this sudden departure of so 
—st to tho Midlands? 
sir,” said the man. 


“I don't no more than 
“They’ve been movin’ in crowds like this all day, and part 


of yesterday. Thank goodness! they eeem to be finished 
with. I never saw anything like it. It's a 555 job thoy 
had no luggage to speak of, or it would have t oven the 


North-Western to handle them.” 

Can you form any idea as to their business ? ” 

“Not a little bit, sir. They just took third singles to 
Liverpool, Derby, and Birmingham, with a few to Hirken- 
head, and I wouldn't like to say how many thousands have 

Thore have been ten trains to Birmingham and 
seven to Liv I to-day, and they wore all packed. It 
was the same last night.” 

“ Did this movement start . 15 

“ Well, now that I come to think of it, they have been on 
the move all last week, but nothing like this. And it’s just 
the samo at King’s Cross, St. Pancras, and the Central—so 
the chaps told me when I mot them in the—when I went 
out to lunch.” 

Look here,” said Bobby, sinking his voico, “do you 
think they had any arms with them ?” 

“Goodness knows what they had beneath their over- 
coats, sir; but they had hardly any baggago at all, or I 
would be sure to have noticed it.” 

„Would anyone report such unusual traffic to the author- 
ities ?” 

“TI don't imagine they would, sir. You see nt a station 
liko this we often don’t know ourselves what brings a big 
crowd, though of course this affair has caused n lot of talk 
among the men, just because we couldu't find out any reason 
for it.” 

It was now threo o'clock, and Hamilton jumped into a 
hansom, telling the man to drive him to the War Offico. 

He was filled with vaguo misgivings of impending evil, 
though he could give neither form nor sequence to his 
thoughts. He resolved at any rate to call upon Colonel 
Lake at the War Office, and tell what he had seen on 
the chance that the offleials there might be able to connect 
it with other facts known to thom. 

As the cab crossed Trafalgar Squaro his eye caught ono 
of the latest newspaper p 8. 

“ Reported Fo. eign Intervention. Strange rumours,” it 


read. 

“I wish to goodness I could stop thoso fellows from reach- 
ing Liverpool,” mused Bobby. 

It was then too late to avert disaster evon if he were 
successful. Indced, England owed much in the future to 


EKLY. 


Fingal Wer,” “‘An American Emperor,“ etc. Mlastrated by M. Piffard. 


the fact that Major Forster's train arrived if Liverpo:l 
safely, though behind time. 

But Hamilton could not guess this, and he was the first 
man in London who had any knowledge whatever of the 
terrible cataclysm about to overwhelm England. Ministers 
of the Crown thought they knew its utmost scope, but they 
wero as much in ignoranco of the real and threatening 
dunger as the public at large. 

Ly dire mischanco Colonel Lako was not in his depart- 
ment at the War Office when Hamilton called. He had 
been summoned by the Commander-in-Chief, an attendant 
explained. 

“Where is the Commandcer-in-Chief ?” asked the Guards- 
man. 

Tho attendant could not inform him, but he becamo more 
communicative when acquainted with tho name and rank 
of his questioner. 

“The fact is, sir,” he said, “all tho departmental chiefs 
are engaged together, as something has happened this 
morning which has created a raro stir.” 

„Ah, thought Bobby,“ I suppose they know all about it. 
That’s good news, anyhow.” — 

But the Honourable Robert was known across country 
and on the polo ground, as a regular “ sticker.” 

“Is there anyone I can sce to whom I can give some 
important and urgent information? he said. 

The man reflected, and ultimatcly led him to the room of 
an Assistant Under-Sccretary. 

This gentleman listened gravely whilst Bobby mado hi: 
statement, which somchow sounded bald and unconvincing 
when he came to put it into words. 

“I will cause inquiries to be made at once,” said the 
n Under-Secretary when Captain Hamilton had 

ished. 

“Inquiries!” said Bobby, incensed as greatly with 
himself as with his hearer’s polite incredulity, “you can 
learn little beyond what I have told you, and in tho mean- 
bos every hour, each minute, is precious time 
wasted.” 

“What would you have me do, Captain Hamilton? On 
what charge shall I attempt to arrest or detain these men ? 
Do you seriously think that any attempt will be made to 
seize towns or positions in England ?“ 

“TI think something should be done to compel them to 
satisfy the authorities as to their motives in crowding to 
certain parts of the country in this fashion.” 

The Assistant Under-Secretary explained that this was 
exactly what he proposed to do by communicating with 
the Chief Commissioner of Police, who would send out 
detectives acquainted with Continental circles in London, 
and, if n on recei their 8, telegraph to 
tho Chief Constables of Liverpool and Birmingham. 

“ Besides,” said tho official, courteously indicating by his 
manner that he really had a lot of things to attend to, “I 
have reason to know that Her Majesty's Government are 
troubled at this moment with foreign complications of a 
very definite and difficult nature.” 

The Assistaut Under Scerotary was as as his word. 
He wrote a formal letter to Scotland Yard, which ho sent by 
special 1 Scotland Tard inquired, and reported, 
and considered; the final outcome being that telegrams 
were sent out for dispatch to Liverpool and Birmingham at 
6.30 p.m. 

At that precise moment St. Martin’s-le-Grand was in a 
state of fury, bordering upon madness, at the discovery that 
for come unknown cause, every telegraph route to the 
Midlands and the North was interrupte l. 

Angry and humiliated, Captain Hamilton left the sacred 
abode of red tape with a physical sense that this potent 
commodity had and bound him. 

His cheerful ition did not long permit him to chafe 
against theso invisible bonds. Once in the freer air of Pall 

all he lit a cigarette, laughed, and said: “That’s all 
tight. I must just wait and sco what turns up.” 

On entering Trafalgar Square he glanced up at Nelson 


* 7 
ain. It gets more exciting every week. 
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poised aloft there, as in the fighting 2 of some gigantic 
mast, and ever looking to the south and the sea. 

In the cold cloar light of a March afternoon the statue of 
the great admiral seemed to be moro rigidly intent than 
usual, and Bobby found himself wondering whether 
England nowadays possessed a leader who would as closely 
search the horizon for a foo, and engage him when found, as 
unhesitatingly. 

Act or think as he might, Hamilton’s reflections were 
uneasy and questioning. He was far from sentimental in 
character, | he now lifted his hat to tho lone figure cn 
the column, and then glanced round like a guilty school- 
boy to see if anyone had noticed him. 

es, a lady, the solitary occupant of a passing closed 
carriage, had taken the salutation to herself, and was telling 
her coachman to 
turn and pull up 
at the kerbstone in 
A Coekspur Street. 

, Now. who on 
My carth can this 
Bi be?” thought the 

Hon. Robert. His 
attention had for- 
e tunately been 
caught by the 
incident, and he 
correctly int or- 
preted the fair 


* 


He was | soon 
ezlightened, and 
pleasantly so. 

“How sweet of 
5 ou. Captain 

amilton, to ro- 

cogniss mo. I 

didn’t think it was 

possible. Ca m- 

paigning has made 

you quick to sve 

your friends. And 

how well you look, although yon were wounded. How very 
dre udful to be sure.“ 

The speaker was Lady Evelyn Prior, youngest daughter 
of tho Earl of Fursobury, very pretty, very excited, and 
vory bashful at having yielded to the impulse of the moment 
by turning her carriage in order to overtake him. 

Bobby now stood square on his feet. 

I didn't know it was you,” he rnid. 

The girl blushed oven more deeply. Then why on 
carth did you raiso your hat?“ 

“T saluted an influence. A magnetic thrill ran through 
me. Something rang like a telephone. here,” indicating 
his heart, though his arm hurt him by the action, “ and off 
went my hat.” 

His eyes were more oxpres ive than his words, and hor 
youthful ladyship bec.me quite nervous, They were good 
fricnds, these two, yet never one word of loro had passed 
between them. It is trus that a choking sensation camo 
iuto her throat, and sho wept moro than onc that day whon 
his name appeared in the list of cazualtics. But this was 
too absurd. 

She managed a conventional smile and tittered: 

“ You ars as incorrigible as ever, Captain Hamilton.” 

“Quite incurable, Lady Evelyn.” Again his eyes put 
another meaning into his words, Moreover, twelve month: 
ago, before he got his step, it used to be “Bobby” and 
“ Evie.” 

With a strugglo she rocovered her self-possossion. “I 
am so glad to to) that you are quite convaloscont aftor 

cur wound. Won't you call and see us soon? Father is 
in town, busy with our contingent of yeomanry.” 

She pat out her hand to touch the communication cord, 
but the Guardsman stopped her. 

Wait on) moment,” he said, resting his left hand on the 
door. “If the carriago moves it will wrench my arm, 

which ia hardly right yet.” The razcal knew that this 
appeal for sympathy would not be in vain. 

“Oh, my poor by, cried the girl. “Whore did the 
b—b—bullet hit you?” 

„Here, he said, touching the upper pirt of his arm. 
“A mere nothing, though. I don't know why they sent mo 
home. Afraid of enteric, I supposo. However, I am off 
again next week.“ 

“So soon?“ 

“Yes. Evie, 1 angel sent you here just now. I 
was 700 miserable.“ 

“ 9» 

“I didn’t realise the cause until you came. Theexplana- 
tion has coms like a lightning flash. I wanted to tell you 


“ Bobby, do be sensible. What day will you call? Father 
will be so glad to sce you.” 

Hamilton became tragic. 

“Then it is farewell,’ he cried. “I return to the veld 
to seek amidet shot and shell, that peace which is denied 
to my tortured breast at home.” 

“ -bye, 12 

n= hel rhage leben bt he did not release it. 

“Evie,” he w. “T cannot say to all that is 
in my heart. Tell me to come beck 


roundings until he was opp site the Horse Guards, and 
Lad Evelyn Prior was sobbing vd 
Park Corner. Yet she had never been so happy in all 
life. What contradictory 


sure. 
The 3 was rudely * 
a newsboy. “ Alarmin’ Euro 
aaa sts — — leave England! All the 
winners! shonted the lad. 


EARSON’ 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


Hamilton bought a paper and read in a stop-press 
paragraph : 
Tt has been ascertained 
Freach German Am ors, a stormy sce2e 
a Lord Ea isbury ——— and ve 
© passports, Both ie leman quitted Lond 2 
ba 2 i for from Charing Cross, via 
0. no 
We understand that this alarming crisis has arisen in 
© msequence of inquiries addressed by the British 
Government with eee to mcst authentic ioforma- 
tion received from Par:s and Berlin to the effe:t that 
France and Germany contemplated immediate active 
iuterforence in the South African campaign. 
Cabinet Council summoned for twelve o'clock is 
still sitting. 


He hailed a hansom and drove off rapidly to his quarters, 
noting, as ko passed Downing Street, that a largo crowd 
had collected in the locality. . 

“Somehow,” said Bobby to himself, “ I don't think I will 
start for the Cape next week.” 


Pirliament was sitting. There was an air of subdued 
restlessness in the House. A list of questions anent the 
war, supplemented by stock Irish grievances dealing with 
diamissed 1ate-collectors, and an obstreperous Kerry Board 
of Guardians—theso being prcliminary to a debate on 
Scotch Fisheries—did not account for the cramming and 
jamm'ng of almost every member of the popular chamber 
into an apartment architecturally too small to hold them. 

Honourable gentlomen chatted and exchanged mysterious 
confidences. A journalistic M. P., who had actually seen 
the 2.45 p.m. train depart from Charing Cross, was listened 
to with unusual respect. 

He drew weird inferonoes from M. Cambon's abstracted 
gve nt a newapapor placard, and Prince von Hatzfeldt- 
Wild snberg’s solicituds for the bestowal of his dispatch 
boxes. 

A fev Under S erotaries botrayo l their skill in giving 
answers that withheld the information asked for, but 
to which noither ths qu ation r. nor a callous assembly, 
paid tho slightest hoed. Thero was not a single member of 
tho Cabinet present. 

But the House was alert though distracted. 

When Mr. St. John Brodrick rose in his plac? an! 
asked the Speaker's permission to make a statement, a deop 
hush at once pervaded floor and galleries, 

Tho House know by intuition that a dramatic moment 
had arrived. 

Mr. Brodrick delivered his message in a quiet, incisive 
voice, which reached to all parts of the chambor. 

“ Honeurable gentlemen preseat,” he said, “are no doubt 

already aware that momentous and unexpected events have 
happened to-day. The Ambassadors of two countries, 
belioved to be on friendly terms with Her Majesty's 
Government, hava suddenly ba ges this country. A 
Cubinet Council is now being held, and I have received 
from the right honourable gentleman, the leader of the 
House of Conmons, an intimat'on that he will soon be in 
attendance and make a statement which will placs this 
Hous», and the nation generally, in po:session of this day’s 
romirxable occurrences, and the facts that hive led up to 
them.” 
„The House aumm; ne I its prtience to await developments. 
Mr. Weir, for the first and only time in his career, was re- 
garded as tho deus ez machin4 of the national assembly, by 
at once plunging into a series of statistics proving the decay 
of the salmon-fishing industry. 

“T havo always hithert) wished to damn his eloquanco,” 
said a witty and popular baronet, “ but now I hop? he will 
not weary, for there is not anothsr min living who could 
make a speech at this moment, and save an adjournment.” 

Ths Houses of Co:nmons is truly the nerve ceatre of Geert 
Britn'n. Peop'o were soo 1 flocking thithe: from all pits 
of London, the few to enter, the many to congregato outside 


Yard. 

All the llerios became crowded: tho Peers’, the 
Ambiassidora’, and the Distinguished St:angers’ reserved 
ascommo ation being 5 5 — 

Whon Mr. Arthur our — closely followed by Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, Sir Michael Hes Beach, and 
other minist ora —ontoered tho House, he found a gathering 
such as can only bo witneased on rare historic occasions. 

Even Mr. Weir led at his audience and suddenly 
collapsed, the opportunity being seized by the First Lord 
of the Treasury to rise and app-oach the table. 

„Sir, he said amidst a silence painful in its intonsity. 
“It has never before fallon to my lot to address th 
honourable House under such circumstances of exceptional 
gravity a3 now obtain. That this is no idle will be 
evident when I say that Great Britain, at t is moment, is 
practically in a state of war with G rmany and France.” 

A voritable thrill, described by the news 3 as 
“geneation,” ran through the House at these a 

“Troubled as the tical oatlook has been since the 
allied Boer Republics in South Africa declared war,” con- 
tinued Mr. Balfoar, Her Majesty's Government had no 
reason to suspect, until en few days, that sinister 
designs against the peace prosperity of this country 
wero ontertained by, at least, two . Continental powerd. 
When definite information of a disquieting e did 
ultimately reach us, in a manner and from 


bitter end, quite 3 credit tha assurances given 
to us that certain w. preparations in at 
were undertaken for reasons 


ostensibly ed to reasons in no sense inimical to 
good — — Great Britain and the governments 


transports at Toulon and Bremen, ther with the 
ee eee . 

apparently nothing more serious than rein- 
foccomente to the Net porssesions at and 
Zonquin, and the German territories in East and 


“As the days passed and still more extensive military 
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and naval movements became manifest, i unnmi.. 
takable deve ect our 


“It then became immediately manifest that while the 
French Government and were actuated by the most 
violent animosity to Great Britain, the German Emperor 
was seriously at variance with his own ministers, his troops, 
and the nation at large, on this very question. We desire 
to state, in the most emphatic manner, that the German 
Emperor has placed the whole strength of his great person- 
ality and undoubted prerogative as a ruler, in the scale on 
the side of Great Britain. He has been strenuously 
op to any hostile movement against us; and if he ha; 
at last yielded to the wishes of his ministers and military 
advisers, it has been to avoid a revolution that threaten» 
civil war in his own couatry.” 

Members of the House of Commons, and the occupant; 
of the galleries alike, were s> spell-bound by the Conserv. 
tive lead2r’s revelations, that a pin might have been heard 
to drop during a pause in his speech. 

“Her Majesty's Government quickly learnt that th. 
warlika attitude adopted by those whom we must now rank 
as our Continental enemies, had for its object a speedy an: 
active interference in the South African campaign. 

“Ther? was now no altornative but to signify to Francs 
and Germany, that any such interference, overt or other. 
wise, could not bs tolerate], and communications to ths 
effect were male in tho plainest terms, by the British 
Ambassadors at Paris and Berlin. 

“ Events culminated in an interview held this morning 
between the Secret iry of State for Foreign Affairs, and the 
French and German Ambassadors to the Court of St. 
James. Both of these gontlemon handed an ultimatum t.“ 
Lord Salisbury, demanding an immediate evacuation af 
all African territory, including Egypt and the Sondan, hy 
the whole of the Queen’s troops and civil reprezeutatives 
now stationed thore. 

“To this monstrous roquest there could be but ono 
anuswer—a cont ‘mptuou; refusal.” 

At last tho House found an dutlot for its pent-up emotion. 
A cheer, such as never before rang through the corridors of 
St. Stophen’s, now resounded from the vaulted roof of th. 
majestic chamber, giving fierce utteranca to the defiancs 
that animated every British heart, when the Continental 
hatrod of England thus dared to reveal itself. 

So deep, and strong. and sustained, was the shout u; 
members roso unanimously to lend offect to their approval 
of Mr Balfour's words, that the chief Parliamentary writer 
of his time expressed the. scene by the phrase: 

“The House of Commons seemed suddenly to personify 
the popular idea of Great Britain, and the Lion sprang t., 
his feet and roared.” 

So.10 minutes elapsed before Mr. Balfour was able to re- 
sumo his specch. He stated that the naval and military 
advisers of the Government were doing all that w:s 

ible, at such short notive, to meet the new con- 

ition of affairs, that on the next day he would a-k 
Parliament to at once put in force the provisions of th» 
Militia Ballot Act, as amended during the Parliamentary 
Session of the preceding year—and to declare a moritori um 
for all monot try transactions until such date as might bo 
deemed expedient for its removal. 

A financial panic would thus be prevented, and althongli 
hardship might ensue for a few, there could be no question 
that much misery and loss would be thereby rendered 
improbable for investors and commercial houses of all 
classes. He concluded: 

“We are strong in our faith in Providence, in ourselve:, 
and in oar future. The 
prod fortitude and le, are 
but called into active life by a crisis such as No 


tion of the 
Liberal and 
Radical 


Party, to 
afford the 


Why pay a shilling or mons foe a war map tinted months since when you 5 get a brand new complete up-to-date 
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the fact that some unprecedented interruption of rai! way and 
telegraphic communication had taken place. 

It 1 not until eight p.m. that tho earliest definite nows 
arri 

The general manager at Euston—he happened to be re- 
siding at the Euston Hotel —was handed report after report 
dealing with the destruction, by the use of explosives, of 
all sections of the London and North-Western Railway in a 
general line westwards from Northampton. 


The railway — having also been damaged, the 
came 


information to exclusively from points south of 
the broken rails. 

Somo were vague, others explicit. The stationmaster at 
Northampton stated that a bridge and two culverts, about 


two miles north of that town, were completely wrecked by 
dynamite, and his inquiries pointed to conclusion that 
a number of mounted soldiers, who had subsequently ridden 
off on the Birmingham road, were the culprits. He added 
that they had shot dead two signalmen and a policeman, 
8 with some villagers, who endeavoured to interfere 
with them. 

Tho line was so injured that traffic could not be resumed 


for many days. 

It quickly. became mt that the North-Western 
Railway was the victim of some diabolical plot, carried out 
by an agency 80 widespread that a most serious national 

urbance would alone account for it. 

A messenger to Mr. G. H. Turner, at St. Pancras, soon 
brought the information that similar occurrences were 
creating dismay there, the terror and dismay of the news 
being supplemented by tidings of an from Sheffield 
being reported as having dashed at full speed into the 
chasm created by a destroyed bridge. 

Mr. Frederick Harrison, who, by this time, was aware of 
the serious news communicated by Mr. Balfour to the House 
of Commons, telephoned to St. Stephen’s, and asked if Mr. 
Balfour was in the House. 

Ho happened to be in his private room, and the nature of 
Mr. Harrison’s message brought him to the telephone. 

A bricf colloquy ensued, and Mr. Balfour, amazed even 

: moro by this 
latest revelation 
than by tho 
earlier dramatic 
events of the day, 
called up the 
different railway 
termini and the 
telegraph office in 
succession. 

1 From each 

%% came 3 
N. story o ysis 

75 0 through unknown 


mittce was sitting 

1 in Lord Lans - 

Cowne’s o fl c e, 

but notes to its members and to Lord Salisbury brought 
them all with the utmost to St. Stephen's. 

As the result of a hurried consultation, it was decided to 
forward strong detachments of troops to each fractured 

int on the different railway systems, and tclephonic 

nstructions were sent to the mouth of tho Thames, to 
Bristol and to all South Coast ports, that tho naval and 
military authorities were to be on the alert. 

No one evon dreamt that such acatastrophe had happened 
as that which really took place, and it was in tha midst of 
the hurry artd confusion created by efforts to ward off soma 
dreadful, yet unseen attack, in a quarter where it might be 
least , that Major Forster’s telogram arrived at 
the War Office and was thence transmitted to Lord 
Wolseley. 

A epecics of stupor seized the assembled ministers when 
the Commander-in-Chief read the messaze aloud, after a 
hasty and amazed glance at its contents. 

For a full minute no one spoke. 

Lord Salisbury was tho first to recover his faculties. 

“Who is Major Forster?” he said, and his matter-of- 
fact tone did much to bring back to a normal state the 
dazed senses of his hearers. 

“He is a most trustworthy and reliable officer,” said 
Lord Wolseley. “He was going out in the Serria from 
Liverpool to-morrow as brigade-major for the Cavalry 
Brigade of the 10th Division, a portion of the Brigade 
being on board that vessel 

“You say ho is trustworthy and reliable ? ” 

“ Absolutely.” 

The Prime Minister held out his hand for the telegram, 
N was written on several slips. He carefully perused 

em, 

“It is an extraordinary document,” he said. “In the 
same breath it deals with affairs of national magnitude, the 
under-boots at the Adelphi Hotel, an engine driver, and an 
American ship’s in.” 

2098 of harry and uncertainty,” said Mr. Balfour. 

„Ok realism,” said Mr. Gosshen. 

“Of the times,” said Mr. Chamberlain, and none knew 
exactly what he meant. 


(To be continued.) 
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Portess: The poem I sent, Jou, Mr. Editor, contains 
the deepest secrets of my soul. 

Editor: “I know it, madam; and no one shall ever find 
them out through me.” 


ho 


Munster: “How do you like your new mamma, 
Johnuie ? 
Johnnie: “ 


Oh, good. I ate a jar of plums yister- 
day, and abe blamed i 0 


on to the servant.” 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS! 


Being Something of Intcrest about People whose 
— happen this wan 
Tan birthday of Str Gyspert StocKENstROM, which 


occurs on March 11th, is one of very peculiar interest 
at the present moment. He was born in 1811 and 


resides in Cape Colony, and the heir to the title is his 
nephew, Andries Stockenström, who is now leading u 
Boer commando 


inst our forces. Sir Gysbert him- 
self was in tie 2nd Battalion Gloucester e as 
ensign in 1861-65, and it is somewhat of a coincidence 
that this noted regiment took part in the attack on, and 
capture of, Cronje’s laager. Sir Gysbert, who is the 
second baronet, is, needless to add, a strong supporter 
of British rule in South Africa. 


The world owes a lot to MR. J. L. Tool x, who 
becomes sixty-eight on March 12th. He entered the 
profession in 850, and for forty years he kept people in 
one long roll of laughter. A slight exception, how- 
ever, once occurred in Edinburgh, where Mr. Toole 
gave a to his land!ord, who was a staunch member 
of the kirk. That night the comedian. played to his 
landlord and gave some of his most killing jokes, but 
the “ gude man” never once crackcdasmile. After the 
performance, with mixed feelings, Toole asked his 
patron how he had enjoyed himself. Veery weel.” 
remarked Scotty, but, mon, I could hardly keep frae 
laughing!“ 

The premier of Torkshire baronets is undoubtedly 
Sir TArrox SyKes, who celebrated bis seventy-fourth 
birthd:y on March 13th. Longevity runs in the family, 
and so does eccentricity. The father of the present 
baronet died at the tender age of ninety-thvree, from 


| haviny caught cold while sitting at the roadside breaking 


stones. He had an immense income, saw that his ten- 
ante were eatisfied, and was proud of his horses and sheep. 
On one occasion, old Sir Tatton bought a dozen pure- 
bred sheep at Lincoln, and himself drove them home on 
foot—a three days’ journey ! 


The ninety-sixth birthday of Mr. James Dott, which 
occurs on Tuesday, the 13th, recalls the fact that be has 
the reputation of being the oldest living actor. Many 

ears ago he played the First sph | aa to Edmund 
1 Hamlet, and Kean died in 18331 Nearly forty 
rs ago, too, Sir Squire Bancroft played under Mr. 
oel at the old Devonport Theatre, in Cumberland 
Gardens. For fifty years the veteran actor was the 
landlord of the Prince George Inn, Plymouth, retiring 
last year, and as a boy he was rowed round the 
Bellerophon in Plymouth Sound, and saw the great 
Napoleon a prisoner on the quarter-deck soon after 
Waterloo. 


The Kine or Itaty, who celebrates his fifty-sixth 
birthday on March 14th, lives almost entirely on vege- 
tables and fruit, with plenty of water to wash them 
down. As he has also had to stop smoking. it will be 
seen that being a king is not all rose water. Though 
the heavy taxes of the country oppress the people, t 
king is remarkably popular. One pathet' e incident. 
indicating the king's affection is worth relating. When 
Signor Brin, the maker of the modern Italian navy, died 
in 1898, King Humbert went to see the corpse. He 
was affected to tears and kissed the dead Minister, ex- 


claiming: ‘“ Good-bye. dear friend; Good-bye, 
Benedetto.” King Humbert has always cultiva' 
British friendship. 


Wednesday, the 14th, will also be the 76th birthday 
of Sin Spencer Ponsonsy Fang, who, for over forty 
rs, has been the Controller of the Lord Chamber- 
's Department in the Queen's Household. He 
life in the Foreign Office in 1840, and, after a short 
spell as Attache at Washin „ became Private 
e in succession to Lord Palmerston, Earl of 
Clarendon, and Lord Granville. The post of Controller 
is worth £1,000 a year, with a nice residence in St. 
James's Palace. In 1856 Sir Spencer received a 
gratuity of £500 for bringing over from Paris the treaty 
of peace with Russia. 

There are few more popular actresses than Mrs. 
Kenpat, who celebrates her fifty-first birthday on 
March 15th, and who comes of a well-known stage 
family, both her father and grandfather having been 
actors. As Madge Robertson she a with great 
success, and on her marriage with Mr. Kendal—whose 
real name, by-the-way, is — peckly drop 
her maiden name. It was a proud day for 
Robertson when shé began to earn £10 a week, for it 
enabled her to take her old father and mother off the 
stage, never to act again. Mrs. Kendal was the 
youngest, we believe, of twenty-two children. 

Mr. James Erskine, who beeomes thirty-one years 
old on March 16th, is not only an actor, but alse an 
editor anda peer of the realm! His proper title, in 
fact, is the Earl of Rosslyn, but having figured in the 
Bankruptcy Court, he has taken to earning an honest 

5 heres. One of his ancestors was the 

der W. ‘burn who went to London, became 

Lord Chancellor, and died as first Earl of Rosslyn in 

1805. This Lord Chancellor once edited the EpinsuRcH 

REVIEW, and as the present peer's father was a distin- 

guished it is not rurprising that Lord Rosslyn 
should wield the editorixl pen. 
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Carrying of the Prize. 


A TRAVELLING circus visited the town of Ayr, and in 
connection with the prize-conundrum scheme of th: 
proprietor of a local spir:t merchant, with a view of 
advertising a special blend of his whisky, a guinea wa: 
offered to the putronisers of the circus for the bes: 
answer tothe query. 

“Why does So-an:1-So’s whisky resemble the bridye 
across the water of Ayr?” 

A small committee selected from the undience were to 
decide us to the best answer. 

The prize was won by a poor boy, who replied as 
follows: 

* Because it leads across to the poorhouse. from there 
to the lunatic asylum, and then on to the cemetery.” 

The publican had to pay over the cash. much t) his 
chagrin, he no doubt expecting some answer to win 
which referred to its age and strehgth. for which the 
Auld Brig o' Ayr is famed. 


— —— 
Message from the Front. 


Waite Lord Methuen, accompanied by bis Estcou,!, 
was staying at Norval’s Vurm, the occupant of which wa- 
a French-man by birth, and a Plumer by trade, he had 
the goo1 fortune to meet Ladysmith and her brother 
Harriemith. She invited Lord Methuen to Colony 
Knight and see her, and even asked him to Walker out 
some afternoon. One fine day they went for a Lous 
walk together. Lord Methuen thought she just looked 
beautiful, dressed in a lovely White silk dress and fur 
Cape, and as she was much Frere than he imagined, he 
thought it would be a good chance to propose to her: 
but she, Graspan the situation, Chiereley by the look on 
Lord Methuen’s face, Warren-d him not to lose his Har: 
to her, as he Woodgate u great disappointment, she, 
Yule understand, being already engaged to Pieler- 
marilzburg. He got a Surprise Hill never forget, and 
Schiel never forget the look on his face, when he bade 
her good-bye for ever. Broken-hearted and ashamed, he 
skirted all the Rhodes which led to Smith's House, and, 
after travelling many Miles of hilly tracks, he found the 
Rhodesia (road easier) than he imagined, and he was 
not long of Spion Furquhar's Farm, the occupant of 
which was a Mr. Laing. After sitting in the Kitcheu- 
ere he resumed his journey, a quarrel arose, during 
which the 1 told him he had no Wright to 
Colenso (call in so), and ordered him out. Lord Methuen, 
getting desperate, made a wild rush, seized Laing'e Ne, 
and strangled him to death. 


— ——— —x— —— 
How He Got His Guse. 


A story is told of a sporting blacksmith who was 
famed for his success in stalking wild geese. 

One day the local squire went to see the performances. 
The smith produced au old rusty bell-muzzled six 
feet long in the barrel, into which he poured a dful 
of powder, ramming it with a thick wad of brown paper. 

This done, he dived into a promiscuous heap of ashes, 
fragments of old iron, and heads of nails, and, having 
drop these in upon the powder and rammed them 
in with a wad of brown paper, the smith felt a match 
for any flock of geese. 

Come on, squire,” he then cried, “there's a flock of 
peese on the wilds and I'll show you how I deals with 

em!” Parting company, the squire took the higher 
ground to watch the sequel, while the smith, crawling 
within an easy distance of the geese, composed himself 
for a shot when about thirty yards off. 

After aiming for about ten minutes, an enormo:s 
report resounded through the air, when a volume of 
dense smoke rose simultaneously with the confused 
geese, whose * were of the most terrific kind, 
while one or two of the flock were left on the ground. 

Fearing fatal consequences, and that the gun had 
burst, the squire hastened to the spot. The smith was 
insensible, but soon consciousness returned, and, crawl- 

ing a to his gun and eyeing it with intense satisfaction, 
2 : 


“Well, squire, noo doubt she’s pratty full of destruction 
to the fowl; but she’s used mo well this time. I 
mostly takes twenty minutes gude aforde I comes to 
myself after letting her off—but I always gets my gusc. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHER (taling of the Deluge, ; 
“ And then it rained for forty days and forty nights.” 
Johnny: Were the furmers satisfied then, sir? 


— — 


Tazr had been di ing the pronunciation of 
“margarine,” and finally agreed to leave it to the 
waiter, but he shirked. 

“Sir,” said he, “I have to pronounce it butter or 


lose my job.” 
— 2 — 


“Au!” sighed Miss Antique, with a languishing 
lance in the direction of Mr. Oldboy, if I had been 
in the days of chivalry!” 
„Well.“ he said, as he scratched the bald spot on tbe 
top of his head, you came pretty near it.” 


When “The Final War” ran thr „ pages of P. W., men boug it the paper in the „ this story under the lamp posts. 


e 


waders is even more thrilling than “ The F. nal 
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The Golder Gates. 


By beadon Dill. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A Hanvest-Homs or Gorn. 


ratated, he sat in his private room, faco to face with 
General Sellon who was plainly labouring under excite- 


ment. F 

The loss of the Tiber and uncertainty as to the fate of 
his favourite niece had aged the General a good deal since 
the departure of his relatives for the East. 

„ tell you, sir, that your conduct has been anything but 
straightforward, and before I have dono with you I shall 
perhaps be able to describe it in stronger terms,” the old 
eoldier was saying. 

The occasion of his wrath was the discovery that Homer 
Ferrars had surreptitiously placed all his shares in the 
Treasure Company on the market, and had sold them to 
the public. The General persisted in asserting that the 
promoter had taken this course on the strength of private 
information which should have been communicated to the 
Directors, of whom he was chairman. 

As a matter of fact it was the absence of information 
that had caused Homer Ferrars to get rid of his holding at 
prices that barely covered his promotion ex and the 
zum spent on the eyuipment of the Sea-Hawk. On receipt 
of the cable message which Powlett had sent from Bombay, 
before embarking on his piratical venture, the price of the 
shares had risen a little on the strength of the reported 
discovery of weapons from the submerged galleon. But 
Homer had not sold them, preferring to hold on for the 
more substantial rise which would follow the further 
expected cablegrams from his brother. 

And then as the weeks went by and no more all 
messages came to hand, the . 

un apace. Powlett, he told If, had either pla: 

im false or had met with disaster, both of which contin- 
gencies would mean chat the shares were without value for 
market purposes. That they would ever have any intrinsic 
value had never entered into his fraudulent cnloulalions, 
and he had thereforo realised at five shillings for the pound 
share on the day before the General's visit. 

Hard words break no bones, General,” Homer replied 
to the old man’s outburst. “I do not see that I was called 
upon to depreciate my shares by disclosing an intention to 
sell, The shares were all held in a few hands—among the 
Directors—and I should have had you all tumbling over 
each other to get out before I had made the best price.” 

If you knew or guessed that tho shares were likely to 
be wo: thless it was a fraud to unload them on the public,” 
snorted the general. “ What my brother dircctors may do, 

I don’t care, but I shall certainly not try to off waste- 
pr on unsuspecting people, A man of honour doesn’t 
a ll what he knows to bo rubbish.” 

Perhaps not, but a man of business does,” Homer 
Ferraris snocred. “As to i co-directors, I am able to 
inform yon that they all followed my example on hearing 
what I had done. If you don’t take my tip and do like- 
wise the proprietors of the Treasure Company will 
consist of yourself and tho class described by sentimental 
3 as ‘ widows and orphans’—otherwise the small 

vestor.” 


The promoter's barefaced admission, no less than his. 


sarcastic tone, struck the General less. The moral 
obliquity of the City was unintelligible to a man who had 
shaped his life on the simple code of honour that soldiers 
use. And, though that weighed little with him at the 
moment, ko knew that he was practically ruined by the 
collapse of tho cmepeny, for in associating himself with 
the enterprise to do Walter and AMaisie a good turn he had 
sunk nearly all his capital. He would have to give up his 
ciubs and his comfortable home, and spend his declining 
years in a cheap lodging. 

Mastering himself, he was about to fling back a fiery 
refusal to act as the financial jackals who formed the rest of 
the Board had done, when a appeared and ushered in 
Walter Lynden. A faint flush spread over the sardonic 
features of the p:omoter, but the General rushed at his 
protegé with boisterous welcome, which became tearful as ho 
remembered Maisie. 

“My poor boy, this is a terrib'e home-coming for you. 
You have heard of the loss of the Tiber? he faltered as he 
pressed the young sailor’s hand. 

Walter put the Gene:al gently aside, with a smilo that 
would have seomed hvartless had the General not been too 
agitated to perceive it. Yes, I have hear,” ho replied. 
„But this is an official visit, and I must get my business 
done frat. Iam here, as the senior surviving officer, to 
report the total loss of the Sea Hawk, which occurred of 
the island of Jogore, in the Maldive Archipelago, ear:y last 
month. Captain Ferrara and all on board but myself and 
one other peri⸗ hed.“ 

Homer took the news very calmly. Ile had already ro- 

ed the conspiracy ns a failure, and on the whole the 

eath of his turbulent brother might be an adrantags. 

For his sister Lena he may havo felt u pang of regrot, but 
if cot caused no outburst of grief. 

„It's a long story. and not a pretty ono,” said Walter, 
looking tho tall hunch-bick squarely in the face. “The 
chief points are that Cap‘ain Forrars soon abandoned the 
task of fishing up jettisoned curios to sorve as a basis for 
fraudulent telegrams, in favour of searching for the 
treasure on his own account. In fact, he turned pirate, 
shipped a fresh crew and attacked an island where he 
believed the treasure to be, incidentally killing poor Mrs. 
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Are you reading Mr. Barry Pain’s funny articles in PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, called 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. a 
FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION. 


“Certainly not a 
3 at proceodiags, N 
subsequen 
not msible, but you 
sense about his doings on behalf of Ee mel People 
who make allegations of that kind are 
trouble if they cannot produce evidence.” 

“But, egad, that’s just what he can do unless I am 
mistaken in a honest man’s face!“ 
be drinking N N 

i 8 Ww a 
« ” uickl. to 

Yes, I have evidence, said Walter, stepping = 2 
in.” 
in walked 
last of 


changed to a sickly pallor. ’ 
him that his sister was one of the survivors, 
her with all her knowledge of his dark secrets, ranged 
in what was clearly the enemy’s camp, struck a chill to 
his heart. Unseen by the others, his hand stole out and 
sightly opened the top drawer of his writing table. 

“Why, Lena,” ho said with affected coolness, “so you 
aro not, I am rejoiced to see, among the victim's of Powlett’s 
villainy—or of Mr. Lynden's imagination. You seem to 
have mado quite a cosmopolitan selection of new 
friends,” he added, glancing at Zohrab’s swarthy counten- 
ance. 

“TI can testify that there is no imagination in Mr. 
Lynden’s story,” replied Lona, gravely. “If you want 
further testimony here is Eyed Bin Zohrab, whom our 
unhappy brother so wantonly tried to despoil of the 
treasure.” „ 

“Treasure! There was treasure then?” exclaimed 
Homer Ferrars, startled at last out of his cynicism. 

Jes, sir, there was treasure, and it belongs to me,” said 
Zohrab with stern emphasis, his imposing figure towering 
over the promoter. It was recovered seventy N ago 
by my dfather, an Englishman, and taken by him from 
t atoll of Seluga to that of Jogore, where he established 
himself. Since my arrival in London yesterday I have 
taken counsel’s opinion, and I learn that my right to the 
treasure is indisputable.” 

“Tell him what you are going to do with it,” Joanna 
broke in. . 

I was about to do so,” said Zohrab with half a smile 
for his impetuous pape * of the bun pe 

“I propose to make over the proceeds 0 ga 
to my friend, Walter Lynden, in consideration of his 
having saved me from being treacherously murdered by 
Captain Powlett Ferrars, and also for preventing my being 
made the unwitting instrument of à crime against 

ung Indy,” indicating Maisie. “My man of business 
— his life during the recent troubles at J „ but an 
examination of his books shows that without these gates I 
am of over a million in funded 7. 80 
accept the and he will 
inform you how he proposes to with it.“ 

5 Fahould 


the company is getting on, said Walter. 

„ and a lot of other dupes form the company now; 
that man and his jackals have sold all their shares to 
the public,” the General replied ruefully. “Not that I 

much, now that this dear girl has come home alive 
and well,” he added, fondling Maisie’s hand. 

“ Well, that makes my job easy,” said Walter. 
don’t want to have my 
and thanks to Zohrab’s 


“TI 
name identified with a swindle, 


others and a loss to himself. He sat staring straight 
before him, with his facial muscles twitching 1 


stared on, with the same set look in his eyes, and fingers 
still drumming in the drawer. 

„He's ill—it has been too much for him to find that he 
has sold his shares the day before they doubled in value,” 
whis the General to Walter. 

“Ita a stroke, I think,” was the reply. “Catch him 
before he falls, and I will get one of his clerks to fetch a 


But by the time the doctor came Homer Ferrars had no 
need of him ; he had to join the concourse of dead-and- 
gone company-pro: 2 8 8 1 


The party had come to England in Zohrab’s steam - ynch 
the Tulwar. In the Tulwar, Zohrab and Lena and ee. 
returned to Jogore. Their 80 on the island lasted 
but a month, and then arranged with Hussein's 
father to look after his interests and keop old Bob Kent 
supplied with rum, and started for England again to fulfil 
absentee landlord. 


honeymooners i 
to be present at the wedding of Walter and Maisie, whom, 
in the forced absence of her father on service, General 
Sellon “ gave away.” 

‘ Tue Enp. 


If not, you are losing many a hearty laugh. 
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£100 Prize Awarded Weekly, 
£50 in Consolation Gifts. 
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consecutiv iy ae, twitt sake hice a further present of 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 


pesceccoooooooooos 
THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


Coupons may Le sent either from P. N. or Wan Prctcres. 
3 — fron A enter = 1 competition who will not abide by the 
Au coupons must reach us not later than Saturday, March 17t!, 


post. 
ld eut out the above on, score it as direc! 

55555 address in the — vided, and — 
* 1 OTBALL No. 2.“ Fearson' Street, W. C. 
In congons are at . cn! — er go astray, from what. 

ver Cause, W nota „ 
8 must attach their private address to their attempts. 
No prize will Le sent to any post-office, ment rooms, or 
other place at which letters are called for, Attempts bearing such 
addresses will be disqualified. 


You should get the football coupon in Wan Pictcres.® It is ths 
simplest thing of the kind. You have one forecast free aud you 
may have as many wore as you like at one penny a time with this 
surprising discount, viz., that you ma e nine extra attempts lor 
sixpence and eighteen for one shilling. 


SEE PAGE 604 FOR THE RESULT OF 
COMPETITION No. 26. N 
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Feotbali Coupon No. 29. | 


Matches to be played on Saturday, March 17th. 
For a draw 


Cross out which you consider will te the losing clul. 
don’t cross out either. 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


IF YOU PLAY FOOTBALL, SIGN THE 
COUPON ON THE FRONT PAGE. 


476 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 

is Insurance holds good for any number of claims to tlie 
extent of £1,000—not for one only. 41 specially 
guaranteed by the Ocean AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE Corpor- 
TION Lim1TED, 40, 42, and 44 Meccan Street, London, E. C., to 
whom notice of claims, under the following conditions, must be 
sent within seven days to the above address. Insurance ticket, 
applicable to passenger trains in Great Britain and Ireland. 
issued under section 88 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890. 
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Nat ares Next Moves.“ 


WEEK ENDING 
Marcu 17, 1900. 


W. P. Onapwicx, of Exeter, America place -kicked a 
Ru 155 ball 200 ft. Sin. The longest drop-kick on record 
is 101 t. 9in., a ormance credited to M. Cooper, of 
Cambridge, on November 21st, 1881. 

Dunixd the last nine s2asons Turton, the club which 
introduced Association footba!l into Lancashire, has 
figured on n> fewer than five occasions in the semi-final 
round of the Lancashire Junior Cup Competition. 

ALL is not well in the Northern Union. Five Leeds 

layers recently demanded extra terms on the eve of un 
important match, and then failed to turn up to play 
when the demand was refused. S ispension, of course, 
followed. 

Tux only teams in the First Division of the Foot bull 
League which have prevented Sunderland scoring on 
their own ground this season are, at the moment of 
writing, respectively at the top and bottom of tho 
League table. 

To score 12 tries ina match isa little out of the 
ordinary, but F. S. Rezd did a good deal better than 
this on one occasion, “off his own bat” as it were. 
Playing for the South Mo'ton Club against the Rovers 
of that town on January Ist, 1899, besides running 
in twelve times, dropped a goal, and placed 3 goals from 
five attempts. 

THE aggregate attendance at the four matches com- 
prising the third round of the Enzlish Cup played last 
month reached a total of 61,000, the receipts amounting 
to £2,633. This number is 8,000 less than recorded in 
1894, The largest number of spectators ata third round 
cup tie assembled in 1899 when Notts Forest met 
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Aston VILLA have gained fifty-seven more ponts than No county has ever eyualied the performances of 
Sheffield United in League matches during the tine that . Yorkshire ia the County Championship matches in the 
the Sheffield club have been member: of the premier season 1880.90, when the Northern Union was yet un 
professional o sation. Tho present is the sixth unknown facto“ in Rugby circles. In the year men- 
season of the lish Cup-holders’ inclusion in the | tioned the Br ad-aered shive were undefeated, winning 
Firat Division of the League. i seven mitches out of nine, and afterwards they vunquisll ed 
ot L. 1 sepepi who 1 3 3 . Oxford a team representing the Rest of England. 

niversity, is a younger brother of B. ©. Corbett, the I is not too generally known that un off. side player 
oes pla et god 4 in the Reading eleven | can be put on side by the fact of his vecsivitig a pase fom 
when Preston North End scored eighteen goals d- one of his own team who is nearer his opponent's goal, 
them in that erer-memorable English Cup-tie. d- and who, of course, is himself on-side. For instance, 
ing in those days were an amateur club. A, a forward, is off side an the ball is in the possession 
, Preston NORTH Exp have always looked upon their o? another forward, B. wio is on-side. B dribbles the 
journey to Sunderland to meet the Wearsiders as being ball until he is nearer his oppon-nt's goalthan A is and 
in the nature of a forlorn hos. Never once since the then passes back to A, thus putting A on-side. 
3 ear — 1 0 . FoorgALL. as it is played in Canada. Here is an 

A 35 0 ene ground ¢ o worther ners. | extract from a Montreal note on the Rugby game: “In 
while even in their old“ Invincible days they could not the Old Country gime, when a man gets out of a mix 
carry away more than a single point. Sta cet asic aac Wk ts cae on 

2 up, his friends can usually recognis: him. In our own 

Some of the amateur football clubs in London have | gumo it frequently happens thut. with all the instincts 
neha Ee Le oe 5 | of maternal love, a mother could not pick her boy out 
Lenden obe Assosition have examined the of the bunch after he had been toyed with for a momen: 
balance sheets and accounts of no less than sixty-six ; 
clubs who sous 19 e railed professionalism. Atmoxpnury Grammar Senor, playing half an 
vigil ee n ae wees | hour each way under Bag y rules against “Huddersfield 


Mr. Jonx Lewis, of Blackburn, the most famous of pee on November Zid, 1851, scored. 15 goals and 


by a business-like scrummage. or had been gently pushed 
through the line by a mass play.” 


g ; A 9 tries. The highest score cn record war made b 
e tg obey ee 6 e Radford School, Exeter, on November 20th, 1886, lien 
other referee, Mr. C. J. Hughes. Ir. mie acted at | they defented Hills Court by 31 goals and 7 tries. The 
the cup tie between the two Sheffield clubs in February ae i Soule a — oot mit wns he l 
when local rivalry was responsible for one of the | SOO? Wes ndnd oe embed bd 
roughest games of recent years. It was a proof of Mr. Moseley. who crozse] Rugby's line n> less than sixteen 
Le 25855 A seer — th 1 . two of the home | times." From the tries they gained, Byrne, the Inter- 
team off the field after another had retired owing to a national full-back, kicked 15 golla. 
fracture 15 tho leg. fs 2 es ! — — — 
UnrtIt last year it was the practice of the selectors ound Docroms 1 wish 1 ted dhe es 9 
72 1 : : practice of old 
of the representatives of England in International ; Dr. Pullman. That man must make five thousand a 


matches under the Association rules to choose three 


| year out of women who are no more ailing than you 
* 


separate elevens for the Irish, Scotch, and Welsh 
games, the object being to encourage the game over | 
wider area by a larger distribution of cap3. The | 
season 1898-9, however, inaugurated a different system, | 
and last year the two minor Internationals served as 
the basis of the team for the great contest of tho year 
—that against Scotland—and, in consequente, we wit- , 
nessod the unique spectacle of England playing the 
same five forwards in all three of her Internationals, all 
three of which, it may be added, she won. It is in- 
teresting to note that Scotland has now followed Eng- 
land's lead in this respect. 


Sheffield United. The official return was 35,000, | 
the tukings topped £1,400. ant 

Ar the moment of writing, the only three teams in 
the Second League whic! have beaten Sheffleld Wednes- 
day are Chesterfield, Bolton Wanderers, and Newton 
Heth. It is a curious coincidence that Lincoln City 
should have defeated each of tha three clubs the very next 
week after they had vanquished the “ Blades,” while 
the latter, in their turn, are the only team to defeat 
Lincoln at home this season. In five of the seven games 
referred to, the score was 1—0. 


Friend: “ Just the sort vou could treat, too.” 

Miss O_ppirp: * Yes; I have had my portrait taken 
once a year every yeer of my life.” 

Miss Youngbud: How did you manage before photo- 
graphy was invented ?” 

Wrcke: Ses how angry that parson is! I really 
believe he’s sweaiing. Ile has certainly missed his 
vocation.” 

Wytte: No, I think it was his train.” 


N 


‘ 


It's good for the Soldier: 


| the Doctors say so—the War Office has proved it—tho 
wounded soldier knows it. Beef-tea and alcoholic drinks may 
| stimulate—Bovril, pre-eminently among liquid beverages, both 
stimulates an] nourishes, containing, as it docs, all the 
| vitalising principles of best beef. 


The scientific value of BOVRIL as a nourisher as well as 
| a stimulant; as a renewer of wasted strength as well as a 
| temporary reviver has received additional endorsement and 
| demonstration by the valuable assistance it has rendered in the 
| present campaign. 

| BOVRIL is food, true food; muscle-building, flesh- 
producing, strength-giving food. 

| Whether to the wounded soldier cn the battlefield, or to 
| the Influenza patient in the sick room, 


a — — 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Pace More PartIcuLaBLy rox LADIES. 


IsoBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon house matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home NOTES. 


To Clean a Spice Mill, sting ot ra res 
through it and all traces of spice will be removed. 

When Shoes or Boots Se very wet. they 
dirt wiped off carefully, and then be rubbed with a little 
vaseline, cream or oil. (Reply to ZETLAND.) 


is rubbed daily with a soft cloth 

If a Stove and a few atop of turpentine, it 

will keep black and clean, and any „ eto., spilt on 

it can be easily removed by rubbing with an old house · 
flannel wrung out in hot soapy water. 


771 5 Stew ther till 
Filling for Fig Puffs, volt ons pound of 
cut figs with a teacupful of water. When cooked add 
the juice of half a lemon, and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Use when cold, and bake the puff. just long 
enough to cook the pastry. 


A Mahogany Cement, Loss is useful in re- 


ring worn furni- 
tare, is made as follows. Take four ounces of 
beeswax and add to it one ounce of Indian red and 
enough yellow ochre to produce the required tint. Use 


this to fill up the holes and cracks, working it perfectly 


smooth. ( y to L. D.) 
i Half a pound of flour, one 
Cocoanut Cake. teaspoonful of baking powder, 
three ounces of grated cocoanut, three ounces of caster 
sugar, three ounces of butter, one egg, and a little milk. 
Mix the dry ingredients together, sub in the butter, 
then add the egg, well Leaten with the milk. Bake in a 
good oven for un hour. Either grate a cocoanut on a 
nutmeg grater, or what is easier, buy the desiccated 
cocoanut of your grocer. (Reply to BACHELOR.) 


° Dissolve one ounce of tine 
Snow Pudd 2%. in one lee of cold r and 
let it stand an hour. Then add one pint of boili 
water to it, and stir till all the gelatine is dissolv 
When this is co'd, add two cupfuls of caster sugar and 
the whites of six eggs, well beaten. Flavour with vanilla, 
or any essence preferred, and beat all togetber with an 
egg · beater till very stiff, then pour into moulds. Make 
a nice custard with the yolks of the egga and one quart 
of milk. Turn out the pudding from the mould, 
garnish with a little cochineal rubbed into sugar, and 
pour the custard round. (Reply to AMELIA.) 


Lenon Marmalade. eal Lr rae 


quantity. Slice them very thin, only petting out the 
seeds. To each pound of sliced fruit add three pints of 
cold water; let this stand twenty-four Lours. Then boil 
it until the chips are t nder. pour into an carthenware 
bowl, aud let it stand until the next day. Then weigh 
it. and to every pound of boiled pulp add one pound 
and a half of lump sugar. Boil the whole together 
until the syrup jellies und the chips are rather trans- 
parent. In taking ont the pips be careful to leave all 
the white pith in. us that goes towards making syrup. 
(Reply to NAN BARLEYCORN.) 


“ Just Look at Him,” esard fond mother 


“Would you ever think that this morning his clothes 
were clean throughout.” I did look, and beheld a grimy 
but exceedingly happy infant, of about a year old. Of 
. course, the shuffli 

about on the floor whic 

had soiled his petticoats 
was highly beneficial to 
his development, and I 
ventured to remark it. 
But even then the weary 
mother did not seem 
satisfied. Then a bright 
thought occurred to me: 
“Why don't you make a 
crawler for him? ” I said. 


overall, made twice the 
; usual length below the 
waist, that the lower edge had an elastic run in the 
hem, and that this portion was brought up round the 
child's waist, lencath the petticoats, and so encased 
them. A good print, or even an alpaca (of a quality 
which will wash) both answer excellently, and as the 
atten of a crawler is presented tis with Home 
Notes this week, every mother should procure it. 
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_ tern is used, 
Papered Ceilings, ate ee to sitting- 


rooms and keep clean longer than whitewash. 


Clothes Should Never Hangin the Kitchen 


longer than is absolutely necessary, for unpleasant 
odours of cooking are apt fo hang about clean linen 
and not leave it till washed again. 


When Arranging China Jars furniture, 


cut a piece of thick baize to the exact size of. base, and 


pink it out at the edges, choosing some dull colour 
which will barely show. This neat mat will effectually 
preserve the polished surface and will never be an eye- 
sore. (Reply to Martocx.) 


Try Glycerine for Your Indigestion, 
for it is a very simple remedy and in many caseé 18 ex, 
ceedingly successful. Mix a small teaspoonful of 

lycerine in half a wineglassful of water and take it 
irectly after each meal until the enemy takes flight, 
which in an ordinary case will be in two or three days 
time, but, in an obstinate ono a fortnigat. (Reply to 

SUFFERER.) 8 
f ix two ounces 

Black Currant Lozenges. ot sugar with 
half a pint of black currant juice, which may be 
expressed from jam by passing it through a bair sieve, 

luce in an enamelled sauce-pan, add a tablespoonful of 
dissolred ising!ass, and simmer for forty-five minutes. 
Pour the mixture over small plates in layers about one- 
eighth of an inch in thickness, and let these plates be 
kept in a ccol oven, or any warm place, until the 
mixture is dry and hard; then take it off, keep it in a 
tin box with a sheet of paper between euch layer, and 
stamp into shapes as required. These lozenges are 
very palatable, and excellent for colds, coughs and sore 
treats Take about d and 

‘ake about one pound an 

Scotch Broth. 4 half of shin of beef, cut it 
amall, and place it in a sauce-pan with a teacupful of 
carefully washed 1 barley. Add to this two quarts 
ok cold water, and bring to the boil, akim thoroughly; 
then add two carrots, two turnips, an onion, a leek, and 
a little celery, all cut into small pieces suitable for 
serving in the soup. Let all cook very slowly for two 
hours, adding some chopped cab for the last 

uarter of an hour's cooking. Skim from the soup all 
the fat that you are able to take up. Remove the bones 
and large pieces of meat and serve. The bones and 
extra meat should be reserved for further broth making. 

(Reply to N. L. 8.) 
° as follows, and you will find it 

Cook Salsify appreciated by all. Take two or 
three roots of salsify, wash and scrape them till quite 
white, place them in a saucepanful of boiling water, 
which is salted and has two tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice. Cook till the roots are quite tender, take them 
up. drain very dry, and cut into even lengths. Place on 
a dish, cover with a little sa'ad oil, lemon juice, pepper 
and salt, turn occasionally, and let them stay an hour. 
Lift up each piece of salsify Peay th shake in flour, 
and plunge into boiling fat and cook till a golden colour. 
N.B.—Do not put more than two oe in at a time or 
yon will cool the fat too suddealy, and spoil the 
appearance and taste of the salsify. (Reply to 


TAMBOURIN.) 
Duchess Pudding. Weigh out three ounces 
penis, of water till quits cooked, then set it to drain 
t two ounces of butter to a cream, add the same 
uantity of caster sugar, then three eggs, one at a time. 
N three ounces of fine breaderumbs, mix with 
it one ounce of flour, the drained rice, then beat with 
the eggs, butter, etc., stir in two ounces of washed 
currants and a little chopped candied peel. When the 
mixture 1 blended pour 4 — — a 5 rigor 
cover with greased paper, and steam for nearly two 
hours. Serve torus cal on a hot dish with 9 
Rn round it. The white of one 2 may be saved 
rom the above, and if beaten to a stiff froth will forma 
pretty garnish for the top of the pudding. 


. . Weigh seven pounds of whole - 
Brown Bread. 1 it cea prefer bran 


bread, two pounds of bran to five pounds of wheat flour), 
put it into a pan, make a hole in the centre; mix two 
ounces and a half of yeast with cne quart of warm 
water, pour this into the pan, and with a spoon work 
enough flour into it to form a light batter. Dust some 
flour over it, and set it to rise for one hour near the fire. 
After this time the dough will have risen, and the meal 
will be cracked. Then work in more water and one 
dassertspoonful of salt, until you have kneaded all into 
a light dough, and all the paste has worked off your 
hands. Set this to rise for an hour, covering with a 
cloth; make into loaves and bake one hour. If this 
makes the bread browner 

than you like, put one pound 


of white flour to six pounds 
of whole meal. (Reply to R. @. 
HasLAx.) ‘ 
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HINTS TO SMALL INVESTORS, 


Under this heading we reply to letters upon subjects 
connected with the investment of money. Careful con- 
sideration is given to every question submitted to us, 
Letters to be answered in the nezt possible issue must reach us 
not later than the first post on Tuesday morning and be 
addressed to the Investment Editor, Pearson’s Weekly,” 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Reavers of Pearson’s Weekly must distinguish between 
generalities and definita details. Last week reference was 
made to the unpromising outlook for the Home Railway 
Market. But there is no cloud without a silver lining, and 
those small investors who havo written us agitated cpistlea 
regarding their holdings in this market have in some cases 
little cause for concern. One lady who holds Brighton “A” 
stock. for example, is in a really happy position. Brighton 
“A” is one of the few Home Railway stocks which wo 
expect to see advance during tho current year. The com- 
pany had a run of bad luck in the last half of 1899, having 

n especially handicapped by fogs and accidents, compen- 
sations paid having been heavy. 

Awona other “ bull” influences it must not be forgotten 
that tho Brighton line is likely to benefit by the Paris 
Exhibition. Our remarks on the Great Central have been 
followed by much agitation on the part of those interested, 
a large number of small investors having been attracted 
by the cheapness of this stcck. If these Peo le can afford 
to wait a long timo let them hol reat Central 
Deferred by all means. But at the present time there aro 
so many sound investments, with substantial yields, and 
likely to rise in value, that it is rather a waste of oppor- 
tunitics to lock one’s savings up in such a security a3 Great 
Central “A.” 

Have our correspondents ever thought of Electric 
Lighting Companies as a source of revenue? Woe aro 
reminded of these by a question which has reached us 
regarding the Westminster Electric Supply Corporation. 
The company has proved a singularly successful enterprise. 
Tho ordinary £5 shares are well worth consideration, and as 
we writs stand at £14 to £15, which means a yield of 43 per 
cent. on the present dividend of 13 percent. But the im- 
portant point from the investor’s point of view is that tho 
company is progressing and the shares are likely to sve a 
higher price. Among other Electric Light Companies which 
should be favourably considered for investment purposes is 
the St. James’s and Pall Mall. The shares at 15} 
stand at a substantial price, it is true, but there seems n> 
reason 8 should not continue to over 4 per 
cent. at t —— The Seven per t. Preference 
shares are only about 9}, and yield just under 4 per cent. 

Sueewp capitalists are in many cases looking up their 
money in the petroleum industry. There is no doubt that 
where careful selection is made, the policy is a wise one; ani 
there are many oom with shares quoted on the London 
Stock Exch whose connections are respectable and 
future . On the other hand, there have been many 
failures, and there are certainly Petroleum shaves frecly 
dealt in on the Stock Exhange which are ayes, but a 

romising speculation. Contrast, for example, the Russian 

Petroleum and Liquid Fuel Company with the 
European Petroleum Company. The former is an 
enterprise which, although like all oil companies bound t» 
possess an element of speculation, is doing remarkably well. 
As in the case of all Russian commercial enterprises, it had 
to be worked some time before the signature of the Tsar 
was procured, and without that august autograph no 
concession in Russia is absolutely secure. But now 
the difficulty is overcome. The compan; is, 
I have reason to be convinced, doing very well. For tho 
first year of its existence 45 per cent. was paid to the 
0 sharebolders. For the second 20 per cent. 
was paid, and no less than £70,000 carried forward. And 
yet the ordinary shares ure only just over 2}. 

Axoruxx excellent speculation is the Schibaieff Petroleum 
Company Limited. 

— = — 


PERSONAL ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


B. B.—Our comment referred to the Provident Association of London. 
Reader. Great Boulders are a fair investment. Send 


and Lipton Preferenc’ 

We consider Brighton A a better investment than Great Norther: 

The Associati bliged to refund.—— 

1 8 name is D Instit u. 
. can mone; ue 

satety.—J. W.8.— ar 06 2 nder 


do with money. ——W. B.— Russian Petroleum shares are a g001 
investmopt. See above.“ Constant Rap RA. — Hannan's Oroyn 
are a ria tion just now.“ Paraicz.“— We have sent you 


. D.—Of the list wo consider Harrods the mos. 
promisi urine.” —Hendersonsand Randfonteius are the best 
=i tho list. W. Bulldog Boclety Coachman.”—It depends on the finau · 


8. . . . 2. 5. 
88 44 2 2 
8 8 44 2 2 
66 33 1 8 
88 46 a2 
66 33 1 8 
6 6 33 18 
9 0 46 23 
66 33 a6 
26 — — 
— 18 — 5 


War Pictures, 254. per copy, post free. 
ALL POST FREE. 
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She was very 
thin, 


had lost her appetite, and was 
so weak she could hardly 
walk.” 


7 
7. 
. 2 
5 


ETHEL BUSST.. 
From a phetographd 


One of the first favourable symptoms 
noted after children take Scott's 
Emulsion is an increased appetite for 
food. This is quickly followed by a 
better complexion, a brighter eye, and a 
general return of energy. Then healthy 
flesh and solid bones come, and the 
mother is relieved from her anxiety as 
the sees her child play and romp as all 
children ought to do. This is merely a 
statement of the truth, as the following 
letter will substantiate : 

“40 Alexandria Street, 
“Walsall, 
“January 25th, 1899. 

“Dear Sirs,— We have been giving 
our little niece, Ethel Busst, Scott's 
Emulsion, and the results have been 
most satisfactory. A month ago she 
was very thin, sallow looking, had lost 
her appetite, and was so weak she could 

ardly walk. We were told she had 
consumption of the bowels, and we really 
thought she was going to die. In 
November last we gave her Scott's 

mulsion, and the result of the first 

ttle was so satisfactory that we have 
er the treatment, with the result 

at her weight has increased, she looks 
u health: as we could wish, and her 
Pde increased so much that we 
cel afraid to give her at times all that 
ae wants. From our experience with 
: ott's Emulsion, we feel that we cannot 
weak too highly in praise of the pre- 


6 
N 


— 
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WHITE SHIRTS fitted with “our REVERSIBLE CUFFS 


‘See Mes. 2 & 3 described below.’ 


0 
WEAR TWICE AS LONG as ordinary Shirts. 


Their economic advan- 


frequent washing wear 
twice as long. The inven- 
tion has com 


from the nee lle to the 
customer at Wholesale Irices. 
iN THREE QUALITIES— ) 
THE DEFIANCE.” Pure linen cuffs and fronts. With large single cuff, A each. 16 6 half. dosen. post free. 


Ne. 4 
Ne, A- im Boversible cuffs, to button back or front. A O each. 18 9 half. 

-dozen, post free. 
e SHIRT.” Fit fora due to wear. Reversible cuffs, and to button back or front. Sample free by post, 38, 


When ordering, mention size of Neck-band, and say whether to button back or front. : 
PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, Manulacturers, F dent.; tot, Sauchichall St., OLASGOW. 


N 


WISH TO ADVERTISE OUK NAME AND SELL OUR GOODS EXTENSIVEL 
bode firme an nsf rem to introduce = are propared ¢> be even more g 8 
ee fe 1 . what you have to do: if 5 
— ‘ res entitled to participate i 
PUZZLE bution Scheme, in which we are offerlar £200 12 Gen Nas, 


* 


Wp 


Gs. 
te for a money prize you will find th 
addition to Pcl home circle. 


our N diagram. The diagram can be 


p YIN 


pes different figure in each of the remaininz 


hei: he resul 
way. t is to aay, each column will add ane oe 
row, and from 0 
1, 23 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, and om place 
must not be removed from the centre of square, 
the puzzle is much simpler than it is. Asa matter of fact, you 
and experiment a good deal before you get it correct. But it is very 


| 

' 

' 

i 

* 

' 

to | 
séad on your solution to us, enclosing at the enme time | 
1 

| 

| 


pay the for one of our beautiful Zambesi 
„ which will help to pay the 
Zambesi Diamonds, 


PAMPHLET ON 


AIDS T0_ BEAU 


+ Toilet 
in . 


TY 


ialist 


Potter’s Datura . 
Asthma Cure. 1 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


=\COCOA 


8 BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
gro DRUNKENNESS 


OURED. can be or without 
patient’s rc. Bend me a stamp and I will tell 
how. ( nd no moncy.)—Address, 
(Really Genuine). . LIN 
In patent air-tight 


Tu STOMACH 


4 . bn edstress.— 
EN CYCLE CO, EA., 221 Tottenham Court 
Na-. London, W. Open till 9 p.m. 


paration, and shall take every opportu- 
nity of recommending it and making its 
merits more widely known.—Very 
sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 
“ Joszra Watters, W.E.R.” 

You do not need to be told whether 
your cbild is declining in health or is 
delicate. Every parent knows whether 


in confidence, 
Tandon, W. 


and all roat affections, fastantly 
all throat 2 


cured dy EpGar’s Croup 


the children are thriving as they ought F 

to thrive. What is not known, however, 828 dy „ 

to many parents, is the fact that of all CC 

the remedies or forms of food which by BDGAR'S CROUP LOTION, 
€ Ltd., Dartford, Kent. 


could be administered to delicate chil- 
dren Scott’s Emulsion is not only the 
most practical and safest, but also 

roduces the best results. Scott's 

mulsion is not a secret remedy, and 
consequently you have the satisfaction 
of knowing what you are giving to your 
children. Scott’s Emulsion is the most 
palatable form of cod-liver oil combined 
with hypophosphites and glycerine. This 


DELICIOUS! WHOLESOME! REFRESHING! 
FLAVOURED WITH RIPE FRUIT JUICES. 


di remedy is endo: by a7 THE LANOET: An excclicnt Jelly, possessing a flavour of quite a natural character.” 
medical profession and largely preseribet GISTER EVA, Authoress of “Scenes in the Life of a Nurse : “ Your Jellics are quite tke nicest I 
by medical men. Scott's Emulsion is have 9 deserve to be more widely used in the sick · room. 

PROF. „ F. N. ua.. : Perfectly pure, and of the highest excellence.” 


sweet to the taste and does not disturb 
tion. 


di 
‘ou can obtain a sample of Scott’s 
Emulsion by sending threepenco to cover 
stage to Scott and Bowne, Limited, 
Sranufacturing Chemists, 95 Great 
Saffron Hill, London, E.C.,and mention- 
ing this paper. All chemists sell 
Scott's Emulsion. 


of 


gar FREE SAMPLE eon 
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5 “ ” No hobby for me!” That is all 
¢ 0 U RT OF APPEAL, March, March, March ! meee Pe correspondent but he is one. of “the 
A gold-plated pencil-case will be awarded to each person NEW PATRIOTIC SONG, favoured few. It ia no and 't to everybody to take 


Lapr PlaAxzn recently saw the question raised as to | its way tot 


whether 


Many patriotic so: have come to our notice during an interest in e 
Rol 


letter is dealt with on thi 
F the past few months, ut we have to thank Mr. + does not 


golf is. or is not, a fit game for a woman to | gong which is bound to become popular, from the very hobby it usual! 


y 
f ; nothing else; those are two facts which ANTI seems 
Dennis for 8 one of — best, which 90 . to forget. Asa matter 


play, ond in defence of her sex she writes explaining 1 te with war topics, order to o facts and details concerning his 
that golf, and golf alone, has been in her o inion, the — Repl ty — Lier it that 18 — Its favourite am 


from nervous prostration. To use her own 


“Many 


blow away the cobwebs and make me feel like a new 


sung nigh 


The song may be purc! from these offices for one 


ent 

saving of her life, the death she feared that | merits may be judged from the fact that it is being | with just what ho has 
a : tly by ker lan Colquhoun in London's Premier] improv’, dh to explain things 

a time when I have been worried over | music-hall, the Alhambra, and its reception has been him. In this pursuit he gains 
Penge igg ecey would 1 ve enthusiastic in the extreme. Mr. Dennis 
lown and orie ve forgotten, for the time being, ir “ 1 f. 
all my ne geen gurt, in de bene over the the sir de rere ens i: 
inks. The vigorous exercise in the open air seems to | ghillin t free, or from any musicagents, and in these | more amusement in 
days of military 3 and patriotism no home He doesn’t tell me that he 


pted other subjects quite inciden 
fag Meg ocr might retort upon ANTI that 
is pretty evident 


from the 
reading t 


; he does not content himself 
in front 


of him, but seeks to 


which are obscure to 


much 1 on 
ist 


tally. But the ho 
reading is his hobby; it 
above remarks that he finds 


han in anything else. 


to Central. America to 


woman. Exactly, but to be perfectly | sh i 8 ‘ ire my readers an idea | dee the sloth, or even that he goes out of his way to 
candid with you, Lapr Praves, that is That the N Kd ley A pipet look at a house built in a certain style of architecture 
average woman of to-day doesn’t want to be. Golf is | Cheer up boys, and sing k. od luck to all our gallant men or to watch for examples of human types and the 
all very well in its way for a married woman such as | Fighting for the Empire out in Africa; and when effects of passions. 
yourself. if P hag have the time and the cash to indul the strife is over we will welcome home again, I may tell Scro that the man who is always talking 
In it, but for the ordinary woman at the head of a Hurrah Conquerors of proud Pretoria’ of the past and, figuratively TN living in the 
household to fly to golf in order to drown her domestic | Hurrah — — . Se “good old times,” is not worthy of t resent. Of 
worries is cowardly and absurd. Harrah then has brought her back whererer they have been— | days und have certain things to complain of nowu- 
Extra.—A person who is being conducted across the That's why she’s called Victoria ! days, and no matter how we progress, we shall always 


= yok 1 1 2 90 is not —— 8 
cell on vessel which is conveying him the burial of a noted prize- 
. after him, Abbey. My friend says that a noted member of the E by the experience 
and it be can pay for the accommodation, he may F. R. is interred in the sacred edifice and he asserts f 
travel first-class and dine in the saloon. that this could only have been on account of his | were superior to 
E. M. gives me the following curious information. “The | celebrity. I deny this, but my friend says that at one should make the 
i of Tillenly, near et . Shropshire, time it was 
y 1 i It has 
and t. 


he has a detective, or detectives, to look 


claims a distinction which is probab 
no church, and no public. house, 
resident in the parish qualified to serve ona jury, the 


is no| ordinary in the circumstance So writes BoxER. 


regarded as a most noble sport and was] improve the times 
i i i render far 
patronised by Royalty, so there is nothing extra- —— 1 


Your friend's statement is correct as to periods of history— 


of 


are not so good 
hich is incorrect as a whole 


i 1 be dissatisfied with something; it may be admitted, 
um and I have 5 3 too, that we can learn from the past—we can always 


others. But to be con- 


as though they 
creditable; a man 


onl two persons who might have been eligib having | the interment, but not as to the reason. John and he will do more honour to his own age. 


claimed exemption on the grounds 
case, and of extreme deafness in the other. the 
—This ee a unique, but after my experience in| in 


bey, not becanse he was 0 Pe vn. because 


of over age in one n a champion prize- fighter, lies buried in 5 is exercised in mind about the old saying that 
ter life be was the verger. A stone was erected 1% thinks that he must have been out when a knock 
loister. 


connection with s. ations that have no permanent staffs to his memory in the west came at his and wants to know whether that 
Tam p to hear that there are several similar Peapeon’s Wan Arras AND Gazetrese. which is now counts or whether he will have another Knock. 
cases, Anyway, I will give pencil cases to the six to be secured for the modest sum of twopence, is Perhaps you were not out; you may have been 
readers who send in the best instances of a similar undoubtedly the most useful atlas of its kind ever too hard of hearing and 80 failed to open the door and 
nature. addressed to the Village Editor.” Attempts placed upon the market. It comprises just a score of take advantage of your opportunity. There are many 
to reach this office not later than Monday, March 1 very clearly defined ma inolading a double-page E who complain that they never had a chance in 
G. 8. wonders how it is that prominent Members of one, which covers the whole of the fighting area of e, whereas the chance came and they neglected to 


Parliament, especially those on the front benches, the country which has been, or can possibly be, the 
manage 


hours. 


But I am inclined to disagree with the saying. 


take it. 
to deliver pee lasting for two or three | scene of operations. Section maps have been given to ares resuming that the knock comes to everyone, it 
r 


He asks w they read these speeches. the chief towns and cities, and, in addition to all this, 


it comes to some when they are 


The reading of a speech would not be there is a war glossary, r, and specially pre- unable ) get to the door and admit the visitor. If an 
permitted in j it is against Parliamentary pared totals of distances tween the parts and cen opportunity comes when you are unable to take it, the 
tions. Most Members, however, prepare more of importance throughout South Africa. Each map | question arises “ Is it ly an den There 
or less copious notes for the occasion, and in some | is drawn to scale, and to everyone who is followi are cases of this kind; we often le complain 
instances these notes form the whole speech, just a the war with * like an intelligent that these so-called opportunities came at inopportune 
few sentences being uttered extempore to connect Pearson's War Alias and Gazetteer is almost india. times. Do mack paws receive another knock from 
them. Some notable speeches have been delivered | pensible. What I icularly wish to impress upon Fortune? This a perplexing question, and I should 
without notes, and this is not so difficult as it may seem. readers is remarkable cheapness and like to hear the opinions of my readers concerning it. 


my 
Provided that a man is well up in his subject, that his excellence of the publication. 


“J wave been told that a camera cannot lie, writes 


subject is a comprehensive one, and that he is | “Dogs genius ensure success?” is the question which | Pasret, “ but here is an instance which seems to con- 


accusto! 


three hours more easi 
the trouble with some men is not to make a speech, but rst thou 
to keep silent. affirmative, but a glance at the past will suggest a from the same standpoint 


med to speaking, he seni go 
y you 


magine; in fact, uestion upon which le will agree to differ; at of a small country 
abe it would seem that the answer should be has also had a pho’ 


on for two or 8. G. hur's at me. l] fear that this is o tradict the —— 1 Pathe recently made a sketch 
use 


tograph taken of this same house 


ing to a friend, who 


Weare not exactly winning “ hands down” in the Trans- negative. Many brilliant men in various walks of life] it. Eve who has Cag mae the photo with the 
ar, at same time our troops are making have remained in comparative obscurity and in down- drawing declares that the di wing is the more true. 


the past week or two, the day cann be very far o out 7 4 
Pretoria falls into our hands. This being the this point? Genius cannotsucceed withoutopportunity; | observant person who pays atten! 
so much is generally conceded. But, upon further | smaller details. 


before 
case, I 


sending in their Pretoria coupons at the ear . 
ible moment. It is ible to say how the creation of a yee ; man who is gifted 
iong the war will last, and should the climax with great ment 


rogress towards their ge for, judgin right poverty, yet to-day we regard those men as Perhaps you can explain this. 
0 brilliant displays made by Tomm Rio deving geniuses. Does not the remark of the poet Gray look at a house 


about “some village Hampden, serve to emphasise usually 


must remind my readers of the necessity of 
Nest reflection, it will be seen that goatee may consist in been guided by 
ties i to the noticea 


activity and keen insight knows criminating and 
0 t r 


J. 


In 


sketching 
our eye and have paid more attention 


n we 


the house you have 


18 but the camera is not so dis- 
photo contains salient and unim- 


come about quicker than is generally anticipated, how to take advantage of small t others ior details alike. Whe pore look at the 
we shall, of course, have to close the competition would entirely miss, and so moun! the ladder while wing and the photo that the former is 
promi. You will see that it is one of the special others stare at him and wonder at his luck. It has| the more correct — emphasises the very traits 
awa of the competition that we reserve the right to been said that many heads of great businesses have | which have been most prominent to their eyes as to 


cloce the competition at a day’s notice. If you are] received credit for what really done by their] yours. 


desirous of adding £250 to your banking account you subordinates ; supposing this tobe true, is there not 


— — — — — 
— ä — u—ͤ ͤ——ü—ͤ—ͤ—ͤ̃ — —-—— ———ʃ 

had better do as I have already suggested, and some us required for the those 

no time in sending in the cose Ay which will be found] subordinates? To sum it all up, success depends upon ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 

on page 594 of this week's issue. the direction in which your genius runs, and the Biagio per inch, per insertion... ... £8 0 ¢ 
«WHat is the best antidote for mental depression?“ is question asked by my correspondent cannot be pase inside, facing page of matter, either 

the question which BLuE would like me to answer. answered definitely ons way or the other. — Tn agin poche Ban page of oer. er % 

It bas teen said with perfect truth that. “I wave read your remarks in reply to Honnr on the | grair page ee ees 
the best remedy for mental depression is to reflect on last page of P. ., writes Au ri, “and I should like — 8 is „ °° 
the brightest moment of our lives. The memory of to have an opportunity of sayi that I disagree with Page „ 5 wm we 2 „ 13210 2 
these bright moments will serve to cheer when one is You Seen may bea hob, I class it as an | Tenth ” * — . 1000 
low-spirited. We all like to re-enzoꝝ past happinesses, athletic sport, and all athletic sports are healtbe giving. — enn” „ wo ww „ «12000 
and what better could we have to raise us from mental | Even gardening comes to some extent under lt spaces above one-tenth of T ¥er $6 18 for 2 Harti 
or moral depression? you ever find yourself in heading, as it necessitates exercise of the limbs in the 33 The proprietors reserve the 


I All advertisements are 
this condition, make a strong effort and turn your | Open. ‘If mental occupation means health, then I | ‘ih te hold over or ow 


the insertion 4 any advertisement witllont 


mind back to some freak or holiday of maintain that the man who has no hobby and takes 7 manner nl ea f, communications 2) an 
or your later years and you will find 0 1 aan interest in generally is far — Likely to de . 
beer 5 
wonderfully cheering effect. You might also pay a| healthy than he who restricts himself to one sourceof |  Qgices: Hannietta Street, Lonpox, W. C 
little attention to your liver; that ion of your | amusement, as ee I claim to be one 1 ; : n 
anatomy has a good deal to do with the state of your | of tho ralista,’ if you will permit me to use the Registered Telegraphic Address— 
feelings. bap a * all = and 1 out 1 “Humovksome, Loxpox.“ 
1 a me for examples; a house a certain M MPSO. 8 1 
RESULT OF FOOTBALL COMPETITION No. 26, — . 1 t Fa ile ie Cala a) rane e 
No one succeeded in giving an absolutely correct fore- the a) nos of * comet delights me ail F. W. can also be obtained in Paris at Neal's Tabrary, 248 Bue Rivoli, 
cast in this competition, but the coupon of with Ie dig ing up by someone ele of a „ and at the principal 
8 2 », — 
Rata Hanzisos, 33 Jones's Road, Dublin, specimen. Novels and essays please me, and encourage | Printed snd Published by 7 Senge Beceiel 
was the most nearly correct. me to find amusement in human types and ‘Weekly Buildings, Henrietta £ — W.C. N 
7 The Twentieth Century Begins on January iet, 1901. 


IF ITS IN P. W., ITS SO. 


thee men with my fifth box; but I don’t need to take 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


LYING IN BED. 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE INDOLENT. 


A DISTINGUISHED author—we forget his name, but 
he was distinguised—has written on the painful subject 
of “ Getting up in the Morning.” 

The critical moment, he thinks, is when a man awakes, 
looks at the clock, 

PUT ONE FOOT OUT OF BED AND CONTEMPLATES IT, 


Then comes the test! He who throws off the bed- 
clothes and jumps out is a Hero. He who draws that 
foot back again and turns over in bed is a Slave! 

That distinguished author. whose name we forget, 
made a mistake about this. At least he made a partial 
mistake. Getting up in the morning is not wholly a 
matter of heroism, though it is heroic to get up when 
one is not fit. And the points we want to make are, first 
that the man who can’t get up deserves compassion 
quite as much as blame; and secondly, that anyone can 
learn to get up in the morning who knows the right 
way to go about it. A great moralist it must have been 
who wrote: ‘ 

Nie the voice of the sluggard, I heard him i 
Lie ‘is . late L. oe growing vain, e 
For I do not admire the conceit I desery 

In the manners of those who rise sooner than I.” 

We propose to remove this unpleasing satisfaction on 
the part of early risers by explaining what laziness in the 
morning really is. It is, in reality, a sign of mere 
nervous exhaustion. Over-work, worry, late hours, bad 
air, and the constant strain and anxiety of civilised life 
use up our nerve force, and those who are subject to 
this exhaustion wake up in the morning unrefreshed, 
fatigued, with a dull ache in the head, and an irresistible 
desire to lie still, “In five minutes,” they say, “we will 
get up. And in a quarter of an hour they feel leas 
inclined than ever to do so. That is not all laziness. It 
is chiefly nervous exhaustion ; and a nerve tonic of the 
right kind will make getting up quite an easy matter. 

“The right kind” is important, however. Because 
most tonics have a way of disturbing the digestion ; and 
indigestion asts against early rising, too. The tonic 
that is wanted is one—and only one has been discovered 
by medical science—that will help, instead of retarding, 
digestion so that it is an absolute cure for indigestion 
as well as for nervous exhaustion. The tonic we refer 
to was the life work of a very learned and successful 
physician, a graduate of Edinburgh University; and it 
is a cure for a great many things besides nervous ex- 
haustion, because it has the remarkable faculty of 
purifying and renewing the blood. It is popularly known 
as Dr. Williams’ pink pills for pale people, and ns it is 
so largely sold that here and there a dishonest trader 
will offer a substitute that is quite useless, the reader 
will be well advised to take great care that he gets Dr. 
Williams’ ani sees the name printed on the wrapper. 

PEOPLE WHO HAYE LEARNED TO GET UP. 

We will now give some examples from actual records, 
which serve to prove what has just been stuted—lifs 
stories of a man and a woman who by the means just 
suggested have found that it is quite easy to get up in 
the morning, once the nervous exhaustion and accom- 
panying evils that made it hard to rise have been 
removed. 

Mr. W. R. Parnham, 2 Kier's Buildings, Westfield 
Lane, Mansfield, is a young married man who vccupies 
the position of store-keeper and yardman. and when he 
told his story to a representative he was found busy at 
work. His appearance fully justified the 
remark, “I hear you have found a royal road to health, 
Mr. Parnham?” Tes,“ was the decisive reply. 

How long did it take you?” For seven years,” he 


complain 

“Couldn't you get relief?” “I tried about every 
remedy,” was the emphatic reply, “and many patent 
medicines ; almost all that I could get hold of.” 

And how did you succeed in the end? 

“Why a friend told me of Dr. Williams’ pink pills for 
pale people. His sister, who had been in a hospitul, had 
found them of great benefit, 0 I got a bor. I stuck to 
the directions and gave them a fuir trial, and I soon 
found they were doing me The first box con- 
Vinced me that I might get well altogether, so I contin- 
ved to take them.” ‘ 


“How many did yon take?” 


now. 
“Did your ill-health interfere with your work.” 


“TI went away for a week once,” said Mr. Parnham, 
“in the hope that rest might benefit me, and for a time 
I felt better; but when I got back I was as bad as ever 
again. I used to be as tired of a morning as when I 
went to bed at night, and my work wasa burden. I 
often lost time, and was off as much as six weeks at a 
stretch; but since last June I'vo not been off at all. 
The pills have done me good; there's no doubt about it. 
I feel better and lighter altogether, better able to do 
my work, more cheerful, and none of the heavy feeling.” 

“ ALWAYS TIRED.” 

Our next real life story is that of a lady who, in her 
own very expressive and intelligent words, was always 
tired.” This is how she got rid of her weariness, told 
by a gentleman who visited her at her pleasant and 
well-kept house, at 106 Office Street, Browney, Durham. 
On the occasion of my visit, writes our informant, 
“T found Mrs. Waugh with her arms embedded to the 
elbows in dough. In and out of the compound they 
went with a vigour that betokened robust health and 
lighteome spirits. 

I shall be only too glad to tell you of my case,” said 
Mrs. Waugh, and I hope its publication in the papers 
may be the means of doing good to somebody else. My 
husband says when I have got so much good that I ought 
to let others know about it, and I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity. 

“ For years and years I suffered from liver complaint. 
Doctors’ medicines did me no lasting good. I would be 
better for a while, but soon as bad as everagain. I got 
so weak that really I used to think it would finish me. 
My face was as yellow as a sovereign; around my eyes 
were dark circles, and the lower lid was always puffed 
up. Nothing I ate agreed with mo, and through want 
of sufficient support I got very weak. Only dry bread 
and cold water would do for me, and even with this plain 
fare I was little better.” 

“It is different with you now, Mrs. Waugh? 

“T should think it is. Why I can sit down now and 
eat as hearty a dinner as any of them. I enjoy all my 
meals, and where before, meal time was a burden, now 
it is a pleasure. I attribute this great change entirely 
to Dr. Williams’ pink pills for pale people. 

“They have properly cured me. I feel quite well 
now. Indeed I have not ben in better health for 


And the cure is permanent? 

„1 have never ailed anything since Dr. Williams 
pink pills cured me. I can go about my work without 
any trouble—do my washing, baking, and cleaning 
with anybody. Before, everything was a trouble to me. 
I was tired in the morning, tired at night —alwuys tired. 
I could hardly trail about.” 

Here, then, was a case where the nervous exhaustion 
which rendered early rising a misery was accompanied 
by indigestion anda sluggish liver. The hot, dry mouth, 
unpleasant taste, and coated tongue often accom. 
panying this condition, though differently caused, also 
yield to the use of Dr. Williams’ pink pills for pale 
people. They are famous as a liver tonic also. But, of 
course, one thing which militates against the solitary 
practice of early rising is 

SLEEPLESSNESS AT NIGHT. 

If we cannot sleep at night, it will not be easy or 
pleasant to rise in the morning. Fortunately the same 
remedy can be resorted to. The following is a case of 
sleeplessness which Dr. Williams' pink pills cured.—1 
am bold enough to say (writes a well-known London 
journalist who investigated this matter) that the story 
told by Miss Lilian Pearoe, of Rough Wood Croft, 
Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, interested me, and yet it 
seemed difficult to believe that this pretty young woman, 
eo full of health and vigour, could have been brought 
next, as it were, to death’s door, and so altered in 

vance that her own father, who had watched her 
grow from babyhood to womanhood, did not even know 
her. 

„J am the youngest of six,” said Miss Lilian Pearce, 
“and I cannot remember any other member of our 
family ever being ill, in spite of the fact that most of 
us had to start out in the world early in life. 

“J, however, used to suffer from indigestion very 
badly indeed. To sleep at night was impossible, and 
even if I ate ever so small a piece of fruit it lay like a 
great lump of lead on my chest. If I did manage to 
drop off at night, when I awoke I found myself positively 
bathed in perspiration. Although I was so thin and 
weak I could not wear my corsets, and for over six 
months I went about without them. Of course, I went 


to a doctor, and in order to make me sleep he gave me 


slesping draughts, It was then thought that I was so 


ies emma 
bad that it would be best for me to see a specialist, and 
after a careful examination he said I was suffering from 
gastric ulcers. 

“The ulcers developed into a couple of abscesses near 
my side, and the doctor wanted me to go to Guy's 
Hospital and have them operated upon, but I had such 
a horror of hospitals that I said I would sooner put up 
with the pain. I was very ill alout this time, and I 
have oftea fainted three or four times a day. One day 
a young lady friend came over to sce me, and I showed 
her the big doctor’s bill I had just reccived. I was so 
pale and thin that she had to look at me twice before 
she knew me. It was she that suggested I should try 
Dr. Williams’ pink pills for pale people. I laughed, be- 
cause 1 thought that if a specialist could not get me 
well with all his knowledge. how could a simple pill do 
me any good? The more I laughed the more persistent 
she became, and so, just to pleas? her, I said I would 
try the pills. 

“That night I wrote off for a box, and when I got 
it I carefully read the directions and carried them out. 
I also strictly adhered to tbe rules as to diet. Well, 
every word I say now can be proved; there are, as a 
matter of fact, five or six people who are quite pre- 
pared to verify on oath, if necessary, that what I say 
is the absolute truth. Before I had finished the box 
I felt better. I could slesp—oh, what a priceless 
luxury—and I could eat. In a fortnight the terrible 
weight disappeared from my chest. I could walk up 
and down the stairs by the time I had finished the 
second box, whereas I had before to rest ufter every 
sixth stair. I went on with Dr. Williams’ pink pills, 
and before I had got to the end of the sixth bor I 
was almost well. I could read, eat, and sleep. I 
began to feel that life was worth living, and not an 
empty dream; and after the doctor hal lanced one 
slightly the abscesses disappeared. I was able to cycle 
again, and gradually I got stronger. When I began 
to get stout my colour came back, and very soon 
afterwards, I was told I had been turned from an old 
woman into a young one. When I was ill with indi- 
gestion I weighed just over six stone, and now I weigh 
over nine stone. I can cycle forty miles a day with 
perfect ease. When I felt well I thought I would 
cycle home and give them a bit of a surprise. 

“During the time I was very ill with the gastric 
ulcers, my mother and father came over to see me, and 
they tell me that when they left they never expected 
to see me alive again, my father calling me a shadow. 
Well, when I got to the house, I jumped off my machine, 
and, wheeling it up to the door, I knocked and asked if 
Mr. Pearce was in. My mother answered the door, and 
I could see she did not recognise me, so she called to my 
father, and said. Here's a young lady who wants to see 
you.’ Dad came to the door and asked me what I 
wanted. I made some excuse, and asked him to direct 
me to the village. He walked back to the gate with me, 
and pointed to the road I should take. Then I said; 

“Don’t you know me, father? 

No, I don’t, my girl; the voice is like our Lilian’s 
but you can’t possibly be her; she's as thin as a rake 
and as weak as a blade of grass, whilst you are plump 
and strong.’ 

“ Well, to make a long story short, it was not until 
I had kissed him, and whispered in his ear a few baby 
words he taught me that he recognised me, and he 
called out, ‘Mother, here’s Lilian come from the 
grave.’ ” 

There is a very simple explanation of the extrao 
success a by Dr. Williams’ pink pills for pale 
people. These pills cure by acting directly on the blood, 
and that is the reason why they are so famous for the cure 
of anzmia and rheumatism, sciatica, scrofula, chronic 
erysipelas, consumption, all forms of female weakness, 
and for restoring pale and sallow complexions to the glow 
of health. They are also a splendid nerve and spinal 
tonic, and thus have cured many cases of i 
locomotor ataxy, neuralagia, St. Vitus’ dance, and 
nervous headache. They are obtainable of all chemista, 
and from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, at two shillings and ninepence a box, 
but are genuine only with full name, Dr. Williams’ 
pink pills for pale people. If you are quickly tired, 
lack energy, feel weak in the back, cannot relish your 
work; if you are nervous and have headaches, it is a 
tonic you need. People who lack tone and fly to 
medicine are often made worse. Purgatives weaken 
the body and derange the digestion, so do tonics, se 
called; and they irritate the nerves i 
tonics. Dr. Williams’ pink pills for pale people, used 
according to the careful directions that come with them, 
are the one true tonic, 
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popular, but its prosecution is re as a science. 
Are the names of great generale execrated P Do we 
revile the memory of the Duke of Wellington, and 
degrade Gordon to the level of a prize. fighter f No. 
We rewarded and honoured them whilst living, and 
mourned their loss when they left us. „ 

The soldier who wins a battle is placed on an eminence 
as a sort of demi-god, and his countrymen feel a p 
not only in enriching him, but in setting him above 
80 cat, indeed. the fascination inspired by war that 

8 ired | 
it takes into downright captivity the imagination of the 


le wa; them. 
When 8 is in progress little else is tale? 


é 
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Ber For Ax OccasionaL Warn wn SHOULD 
PROBABLY QUICKLY DEGENERATE. 


Tur mainspring of human action, the desire to excel, 
bas been responsible for much of the world’s distress. 
To be strong and p rous is so deepl ingrained in 
all white races, that, however diverse t sir character- 
istics may de in other respects, they possess this | till 
attribute in common. The misery caused by the bought, the telegrams eagerly read. Faces are 
struggle for supremacy has been so great, war has 80 | when the news is bad, aud ti 
drenched the earth with Dood. tan ae fernen | ONE MED 
stance be cited of any rising i 
maintaining its supremacy by purely pacific agenci WHEN THE WIRES FLASH A VICTORY. 
the. Benefits of War” would be merely a contradiction | In times of we speak of war with utter 

detestation, but the moment it becomes inevitable we 


But the contrary is the trath. Nations, like indi- | begin to regard it with much the same feeling as we do 
viduals, grow old, and as nothing survives, are trampled | our gaols, extremely unpleasant but necessary. However 
under foot by younger and stronger rivals. There are | much we may loat : t 2 
many who thivk so great that although asa science itis very complicated, 
destinies of mankind, ay could improve on 5 there are few of us who do not think we are qualified 
Nothing could be more foolish. They would abolish | to form an opinion as to the way in which a campaign 
suffering, of course, and make short work of evil, but | should be conducted. 
eT ae oo good. It everything and „ dpd. “The 8 
vil is as necessary as 5 eve g an sens in 2 
everyone were perfect we should be all so alike that that follow in its wake are terrible, but viewed dis- 
there would be no standard of comparison. We should ionately it is not the unmixed evil some people 
not even know what goodness meant. How could we, lare it to be, and, further, that any nation 28 
in the absence of evil? Being all equally industrious | its . whilst the world remains as it is, wo 
or lazy, good or bad, it matters not which, we should | not lead to its abolition. To prevent war, we must 
not strive to improve, and there would be no incentive to i 
struggle. Nature provides miseries, evils of | 
every description possible, and it is partly owing to the 
desire to avoid these and better their condition, that 


NATIONS ARE DRIVEN TO WAR. 


y oO in the United King - 
dom, and I echoed the wish. As a result, I have 
i ils and ex- 
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Two stations of the same kind are in existance 
on the Highland railway—Borrobol in Sutherland- 
shire, and Glencarron, on the Dingwall and Skye 
section. Passengers wishing to travel from these 
stations raise the signal to gm ig stop the train, and 
orm the guard at the 

previous stopping place. The guard does all the work. 
M. an experience of Dungeness Station, on 
be | the 8.E.B., which, he says, resembles Elburton 
Cross. The station, which stands isolated on a dreary 
expanse of shingle by the sea-shore, consists of what 
is nothing more t a summer-house and a few 

yards of wooden platform. | 

There are four trains daily, each of which brings a 
station-master, porter, and clerk from the next Salle, 
11 and 3 back on ita return journey. 


ready to it if necessary. The fate which overtakes 
the * Which shrinks from war is annihilation. 
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His Translation. 


and a note was to chairman intimating Chet 
she would give “ The Song That Reached My is 
He therefore made the 3 announcement : 
„Miss Brown will now sing ‘Ora Fro Nobis,’ which, 
being translated, means, ‘The Song That Reached My 


volcanoes, nor even for bad weather, because we 
that these things are inevitable, but as wars are waged 
by human beings, some of us have grown to 


away with to-morrow, had we the mind to do so. But 


that is just what the world will not do. a Hope Exchange, on the Wrex- 
The old and feeble nations would, no doubt, rejoice to Both Appreciate the New Scheme. fam, Mold, and O. Quay line, has no t staff; 
see war abolished, because they have everything to lose, —— an officials come from the station 
but young and vigorous nations will never, unless we „nn ordering of my luncheon used to be a called Pen-y-fordd—which is within sight—by the 
greatly alter, deliberately place themselves on an typical city man recently to P.W. “I train, an back to resume their duties at their own 


equality with states who are in the sere and yellow, and 
live on sufferance. 

‘War is also a moral power. Its armies are the police 
of the world. The fear of it deters nations from con- 
fronting its risks, and it keeps unruly ones in subjection. 

It has not been the weak and pacific who have a 
moted the hardier and more manly virtues. If we k 
for obedience, self-control, determination to overcome 
obstacles, love of liberty, where do we find them? In 
all the qualities which go to form a great K war- 
like races are pre-eminent. The arts which we 80 
cherish, painting, music, and literature, are not these the 

rogeny of war? Assuredly, for it is not till a nation 
as gorged itself with conquest and wealth, it 
develops during the quietude of assimilation its latent 
artistic qualities. and whatever under half-a-crown it costs you can keep.’ 

erefore, being natural, it cannot be “The waiter jumped atthat. He 5 
stances render peaceful solu’ day a better meal I would think of 


would go into a café, perha pretty hungry, but two or 


have ordered something different and r. It was like 
going intos ublio library to read. With so many books 
it is impossible to sit down and read one book 


«+ What I eat here every day costs me, on an average, 
two-and-sixpence, and my average tip io 7" three- 
ce, Now, ye ought to know what a * 


a country is not justified in going to war when ite free- 
dom or even its interests are ly threatened. 
Liberty is a precious possession. We have 


POURED OUT OUR BLOOD LIKE WATER 


to win the measure of freedom we now enjoy. 
But liberty is worthless in the absence of what we 
call material comforts, and these are onl 


teresta are jealously 9 War, 
therefore, becomes not only moral, but holy, providing it 
is waged in the interests of self- . 

ly too we all so proud of our army in South Africa P 
They have contained one or two reverscs at hands 
of an enemy who do their ag behind boulders and 
entrenchments; bat Tommy Atkins was never more 

ular than now. And why? Because we love to 

ar of our countrymen killing someone else? Certainly 

not, for we are a humane people. But we distrust our- 

selves; we are afraid that our wealth might be enervat- 

ing us, and that love of money might supplant love of 

country. A strong, masterful people, we regard degenera- 
tion with horror. 

The moment we recognise that war is natural, the 
interest it inspires is he . — If it were abnormal, 
we should look upon it with disgust and loathing. But 
we do not so. Not only are books on war most 


LawrEer: “I must know the whole truth before I 
= 5 ully defend you. Have you told me every- 

n 
Prisoner: Except where I hid the money. I want 
that for — : 
— oe he 


‘We were dining together at a French restaurant, 
aad spied, to our intense dingusl, © Sy in the eowp. 
“ Waiter!” I cried indignantly. 
My friend interposed. 
Whatever you do, don't mention the fly, they'll 
charge it extra in the bill!” 
— — 


Nußmixs (shouting across the garden fence to his 
next door neighbour): “ Hey, there! what are you 

ing in that hole?” 

eighbour: “ Oh, Tm just replanting some of my 


garden seeds. 

Nubbins: Garden seeds, eh? Looks to me like one 
of my hens!” 

Neighbour: That's all right. The seeds are inside.” 


Kingshouse Station, between Strathyre and Lochearn- 
tations, on Callander and Oban Bail „is our 


says that the attends to the This 
says a to n 
suggests a swi' back attends to tthe guard acting ine 
capacity similar to that of a ship's steward. 
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Sr 4 — 28 
ae ECHA 
stile ma R ri a a i 
for 26. 80 saa 1 S P | L L S 8 


FOR ALL 


i BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SICK HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION 
WIND AND PAINS IN STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION 
DISORDERED LIVER, AND FEMALE AILMENTS. 


In Boxes, 1s. ljid., and 2s. Od. each, with tull 
directions. 


The 1/18 box contains 86 pills. 
THE SALE 1S NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 


se Tmitations, 


lau Want Crockery | 


buy direct from the Manufacturers 
ere intermediate profits. 


Look what we can — for a GUINEA-21/- 


— f alt Diner Seria 
7 0 e 


One . Berrios 
2 a f e ila fatshed 8 E C 0 6 Tl NE 
Service 4505 — - 


iu. —- dent THE — vem ADHESIVE. 
ta is undeniably the most remeri lost pewerfu! adhest 22 
Ht wot 18 er a Money returned on —— — and in na chee, gee Ger . 

W , . a the thing} e e e ö 1 Ist PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR, 


Get. per tube . Varun SIMPL’ 


Send for Free Sample. , pews sate tie THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
McCAW, STEVENSON & ORE Ltd., BELFAST; d ne tered’ Pee, es pate 


K rr Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere, 


oe Eats 
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Open to ALL Prize-Winners Taking up their Machines in this Competition. 


£100 Motor Car | £100 Horse and Carriage 
£100 Sailing Yacht IOO Billiard Table 

£100 Grand Piano £100 Electric Launch 

£100 Diamond Bracelet £100 Freehold Plot, or 

£100 Musical Clock £100 in Cash or Bank Notes 


£50 Motor Cycle £50 Business | £50 Wagonctie 
ESO Musical Box £50 Furniture £50 Juggier’s Outfit. 
£50 Gold Chronometer £50 Trichord Piano £50 Ventriloquist’s Figures 
£50 Writing Desk £50 Plot of Land £50 Theatrical Outfit 
£50 Dressing Case £50 Holiday Tour £50 Gas Engine, or 
£50 Pony and Trap £50 Greenhouse Eso Cash or Bank Notes 
£50 Rowing Boat £50 Shop | 
£25 Tandem Cycle | £25 Rifle and Outfit | £25 Lady's Fur Coat | £265 Garden Implements 
£25 Cold Card Case £25 Diamond Links | £25 Brass Bedstead i £25 Bath and Geyser 
€25 Marble Statue £25 Pony and Harness E25 Roulette Table | £25 Scarf Pin 
£25 Bagatelie Table £25 Doll’s House | £25 Ball Dress | £25 Cottage Plano 
£25 Gold Watch £25 Secretaire | $25 Silver Candelabra | g25 Engagement Ring, 
£25 Electro-Ware £25 Dog Cart | £26 Electric Light or 
£25 American Organ £25 Dressing Case | Apparatus | £25 in Bank Notes. 
£25 Set of Cutlery £25 Oil Painting | £25 Dresden China 
£15 Cycle ö £15 Fishing Tacklic | £15 River Punt 
£15 Diamond Brooch £15 Drawing-Room Clock \ £15 Inlaid Card Tabie 
£15 Mahogany Sideboard £15 Tea Service ! £15 Model Seam vVacht 
£15 Silver Card Case £15 Box of Tools £15 Typewriter 
£15 Fur Overccat £15 Silver Cigar Cabinet £15 Saddicbag Chair 
£15 Lawn Tennis Set £15 Spirit Tantalus : £15 Library of New Books 
£18 Gold Chain £15 Proof Engraving £15 Phonograph 
£15 Cornet and Music £15 Golf Set P £15 mouse Telephone 
£15 Croquct Sct £15 Cricket Set Eis Model Engine 
£15 Summer House £15 Violin and Music £15 Conjuring Tricks 
£15 lvory and Ebony Chess \ £15 Mandoline and Music i £15 Marquee Tent 
£15 Case of Champagne | £15 Harmonium £15 Fireproof Safe, or 
£15 Canadian Canoe i Eis Kitchen Utensiis | £15 Cash or Bank Notes. 


Tho above is only a PARTIAL LIST of tho Froo Prizes now offercd. Wo have now awarded considerably over £8,200 value in Prizes. Fi! 
particulars of Prizes, Competitions, &c., will be sent to each one entitled to compcte. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION JUST CLOSED. 


£100 in Cash.— WILLIAM SILL, 12 Winstanley Place, Bouston, | £16 in Cash.—OWEN OWENS, Maldwyn Stores, Liandegfan. 


near Kendal, Westmoreland. Menai Bridge. 
E30 in Cash.—VALENTINE GAMBRILL, Monks Horton, Kent. | £10 Se. LESTRANGE BURGESS; Bayne Save 


exactly the same as those which cost £15, £16, £17, £18 or £19 in the ordinary way) are sent out strictly on a ; 2 id us, togethe: 
with carriage, is willingly refunded if the cycles are not fully worth, not mercly what is babe td Wen and the Sul) maton’ pe = . 


Make up the best sentence you can out of seven words, each word commencing wit) | 
WHAT TO DO. letter of *“TAWMHCM.” These may be used in any order. Thus, for example: IJ. 
— — , Are Well Made High Class Machines.” This appeared in“ Cycling,” August Gth, 18 i 
Enclose two penny stamps for postage of result, with Catalogue, Testimonials, ete. 


FIRST PRIZE: $23 A.B. SAFETY. 


SECOND GLASS (9 Prizes). similar Cycle for .. £9 FIFTH CLASS (18 Prizes), similar Cyclo f we E12 
THIRD CLASS (12 Prizes), similar Cycle for’ .. £10 = SIXTH CLASS 2 Prizes) similar Gyole jer „Ela 


FOURTH CLASS (15 Prizes), similar Cycle for... EII © GONSOLATION (26 Prizes), similar Cycle for: #'% 
TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE.—Competition is NOW OPEN, and CLOSES on SATURDAY, MARCH 3ist, 1800. 
FfJJJJJJJJJJ½%%% eg ts Quilt, TRGUARMM baccarat mies otc 


paper. Result. Will be declared as quickly as possible, Prizes unclaimed in a week or ten days are forfeited. 


100 IF you can purchase our cheapest machine, brand new, from us, or an agent, dealer, shipper, or factor, can buy one, for iecs than inan 
Sovereigns, we will promptly hard you a Hundred Pound Bank of England Note. 


84 COMPETITORS WER DISQUALIFIED LAST TIME BY BEING TOO LATE. 
Send your reply Immediately to the Managing Director, Marking your Envelogps, P. . 


AB CYCLE G0. Ind. W. 61,67, 68 & 69 CHANCERY LANE, HOLBORN, W. 
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are Promptly Gent by Parcel Post Direct from the Vir ’ 
The Quality of the Cloths in which the Costumes |) 
— — es 1 2 
ROEST FIRM COSTUME MANUFACTURERS & WORLD. | de made Ts unsurpassed Th Value. é 75 
8 N 
HEY GIVE LADIES WHO WEAR THEM V | 
i SMART AN WELL-DRESSED LOOK * stars Rain, 80 1 5 1 will not spoil it. i ° 
N s an excellent fabric for holiday wear. 0 
AT A VERY SLIGHT COST. The John Noble Costume Coating is a 0 
ey are fashionable in design, popular material, and gives great i 
ilor-cut; made and finished with 55 i: 1 a weight | 
greatest care. The Seams are nish than the serge. 0 
nly and evenly — A FULL DRESS LENGTH © 
ached. The Trim- tons, Skirt the of either cloth (6yd., 52in. it \ 
latest shape. Prive wide) may be ob- if ; 
complete only 10.6. tained for 7/6 100 „5 1 
Carriage, 6d. . carriage 8d. extra. ' 
10/0. Well Cut! Well alone, 66. C = . ? ih 
10/6. sua, Oomets 0 
Made !! Wen finishea!t! ed. Also in strong if . ) 
Ktoki Drill for i 
138. Skirt alone, 0 
ii ’ 
‘ 
E 3 
7 
„ . 
„ 
\ 
. 
7 ya 


THE JOHN NOBLE KHOCKAROUT 
FROCKS. 


Made in „ With saddle top | 
serene Conan, wilt a 


colour, 
: a 24. 
rls postage, 2d - pSoenne FREE. e 
[nae 
THE SIZES IN STOCK OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 0 
are: 3d, 36, 38 in. round bust (under arms); Waist, 24, 26, 28 in. ; Mi 
Skirts being 38, 40, and 42 in. long in front. size can be ! 
made to measure for 1/6 extra. ORDERS itt 
SPRING A SUMMER aes & E 
DRESS FABRICS. 10 
A Large Box ef Patterns J nw it 
tat 


tora of Half-Guinea Costumes, aul % 
always give the BEST VALUE 
in the Costume World. 


Canker: Londen Olty ang Mid 

land Bank 1.66. . 2 ih 

Please Mention “Pearson's || 

Weokly” when ordcring | 
from 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 
CASH RETURNED. 


Tease Mention .“REARGONS 
WlEKLY" when wetting fer 38 


„ 9 
4 ue 


Ton MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


Soap 


in the face of the whole world’s competition. Such a record could not be achieved without cause. 

Temporary successes are comparatively easy, but for an article to maintain its popularity generation after 

generation it must appeal to something more than passing fancy. Thisis the case with Pears’ Soap. It is, and 

always has been, an honest product. Everywhere abroad it has found a place in public favour equal to 

. 1 that for so long held in England. Men and women alike find it good and reliable... The man who ha. 
1 once tried Pears’ Soap in the form of a Shaving Stick wants no other; he takes it with him on all hi: 
5 ; journeys. The woman who travels and fails to take a supply of Pears’ must put up with substitute: 


until her burning, smarting skin inexorably demands the ‘matchless for the complexion.” 


2 


= 


rk LONDON, Vi 


